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UNHOLY PACT 

''Here," she said, and handed one glass to 
Paul. "When you've tossed that one off, we're 
going home." 

"How often do I have to tell you—" Paul began. 

"You can stop telling me things, Paul. Getting 
mixed up with that blonde tramp. What has come 
over you, anyway?" 

"Think back, baby," Paul said. "A guy named 
Ben Waters. And a lady getting too free with her 
riding whip. Remember?" 

"There's no use going into oil that, Paul. You're 
coming back to the house." 

"And if I see a light in the stableman's room at 
three in the morning. I'm supposed to remember 
that such goings-on are none of my business?" 

She bit her lip hard. "Exactly • • •" 
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Part One 


desperate women 




CHAPTER I 


A Doctor*s Oath 


It was five o'clock in the morning when Dr. Paul Breyton 
admitted failure and walked out of the operating room. 
The dark eyes in his lean, sensitive face were blurred. His 
gauze mask still dangled around his neck. For the first 
time in his career as an obstetrician his hands were 
shaky. Like the hands of an old man who is uncertain 
of himself. 

Tonight Rose Cobey had died. A young, healthy, pretty 
girl who could and should have given birth to a fine, 
healthy child. But she had chosen not to do so. She 
had chosen, instead, to take her chances with a dirty, 
illiterate hag who dared mangle the body of a beautiful 
human being for a few filthy dollars. Rose had lost. 

And Dr. Breyton had lost. 

He walked slowly along the dimly lighted hospital 
corridor and down the stairs to his oflBce on the second 
floor. His step, like his hands, was unsteady. His mind 
was alive with angry, helpless resentment. If he had 
his way, every one of those butchers who operated fur¬ 
tively outside the law would be condemned to die. 
Before they had their chance to condemn some desperate, 
terrified woman to death. Or to some awful infection 
leading to sufiFering worse than death. 

Goddam them to hell. The muttered words on his lips 
were in no sense profane. He hated abortionists as he 
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hated the devil. He saw them as sly monsters who were 
allied with the devil. Be damned to all of them. 

The student nurse who had been swabbing sweat from 
his face during the long hours of his struggle was waiting 
in his o£Sce. She had fixed him a pot of strong, hot 
coffee. 

“It wasn't your fault. Dr. Breyton," she said. 

Paul took the coffee. The blur still before his eyes, 
his throat insensible .to the hot liquid as he drank it 
down. 

“Yes," he said, “it was my fault Somewhere I failed. 
I didn’t intend to." 

He sat at his desk and studied his outstretched fingers. 
Then, rising, he crossed the room to the basin and washed 
his hands carefully. 

He was aware of the psychological implication of the 
hand-washing. Yet he had been guilty of nothing, God 
knew. Except of refusing to join the ranks of the illegal 
butchers when Rose had come to him, ten days or so 
before. 

She had warned him, of course, that she would not 
go through with it. Marriage was out of the question, 
since the man was already married and the father of 
three children. 

“I’ll kill myself if I can't find some other way out," she 
had sobbed. “If you won’t help me." 

Paul went back to his desk and covered his face with 
those fine, large, sensitive hands. Sickness shuddered 
through him. 

He thought with self-loathing of the platitudes he 
had mouthed at Rose. She must be brave. She must have 
courage. If she accepted her baby and made the best 
of it, she would be a finer, nobler woman for it. Rubbish. 

The young nurse was still in the room. She jumped, 
startled, when Paul brought his hands down savagely on 
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the desk. “She came to me for help. Marge. And I 
gave her platitudes.” 

“But what could you have done, Dr. Breyton?” 

A sigh rose in his throat. “I don’t know. But something. 
Surely something. I feel as if I’d deliberately driven her 
to old Sue Todd.” 

“It’s because you’re so tired. Doctor,” the young 
nurse said. “You take on too much. 

Everyone in the hospital was saying that about Dr. 
Breyton. 

“And in addition to all that,” said the more bawdy- 
tongued among the nurses, “a red-headed young wife 
to take care of. So even when off duty, the poor man 
must get darned little rest. 

“Why don’t you go home and sleep the clock around. 
Doctor?” the young mnse said. 

“Sleep? I’m not sure I’ll ever sleep again-unless I see 
that quack where she belongs.” 

When he was alone again, Paul stood quietly for a 
moment Staring at nothing. He considered going straight 
home. To his wife, Cathy. 

He lit a cigarette and walked to the window. In the 
half light of the October dawn, the small Virginia town 
of Clarmont still slumbered. In the distance, the pale 
flush of sunrise was mounting in the slg' beyond the Blue 
Ridge hills. 

Rose Cobey would never waken to the promise of a 
new day. 

Rose was dead. As dead as if she had never known 
the dark, passionate embraces of a lover in the Virginia 
woods, with the willows making whispering music all 
around them. That was the way Rose had told him it 
had been. 

“We met in the woods. Under the starlight. And it 
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wasn’t cheap and common like it sounds. It was beau- 
tifuJ." 

But never again would Rose and her sweetheart make 
love by starlight And Paul wasn’t ready to make love 
to Cathy. 

Cathy would be lying between pale-rose silk sheets. 
She would be wearing a pale-blue silk gown. Her hair 
would be drawn over one bare shoulder like a rope of red¬ 
dish gold. And her gray eyes with the long, upturned 
black lashes would be greedy with hunger. 

For the most part, his two years of marriage had been 
the happiest period of his life. His younger years had 
been all struggle, deprivation, hard work, study. The 
efforts of a boy who had started life with nothing, not 
even a name, to pull himself up by his own bootstraps. 
He had not had time, money, or energy for girls. But 
he had always possessed a curious dreamy streak, in 
keeping with his sensitive, idealistic nature. 

When Cathy had come along, she had seemed the ful¬ 
fillment of his every dream. He had loved her deeply 
from the beginning. And for a long time he had believed 
that her passionate giving of herself was proof that she 
loved him as deeply in return. 

Of late, he had not been so sure. Of late, he had been 
wondering if she were simply a woman so starkly sensual 
that her carnal appetites amounted to a land of sickness. 
And that no one man could ever satisfy her passionate 
demands. 

If so, she might very well have someone else on the 
side. The ugly suspicion did not become him, and he 
fought it. But it kept rearing its ugly head. There were 
reasons. 

Of a sudden, the thought of sex in all its aspects 
revolted him. It came to humans wearing such a lovely, 
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such an irresistibly lovely, face. Which poor deluded 
humans called love. 

Because of this a girl lay dead. 

Paul straightened his office desk, left a memorandum 
for his secretary saying that she was to get in touch with 
him immediately if there were any developments wiffi 
Virginia Mae Gordon. It was to be a Caesarian birth. 

Paul then left the building. He drove slowly toward 
the business section of town. There the night Ughts were 
still on at the street comers and above the bank entrance. 
This was a drowsy, leisurely, typically southern town 
and came to life slowly in the morning. Paul had the 
eerie feeling as he turned into State Street and headed 
toward his own office that he had the world all to him- 

He parked his car across the street from the building 
where he had his office on the second floor. Downstairs 
there was a poolroom with a bar at the back. It was 
at the shabbier end of State Street, and Paul’s office 
made no pretense to swank. He had taken it simply 
because it was the cheapest rental he could find. When 
Cathy had protested, it had ended in one of their few 
downright ugly and bitter quarrels. 

Cathy, who had been Cathy Rawlings before her 
marriage, was a rich girl. 

“You and your sflly pride,” she had raged at Paul 
“I hate your moving into that awful dump. If I want 
to set up my husband in a nice, modem office I dont 
see why you won’t let me do it. 

“Because you didn’t marry a gigolo,” Paul had told 
her calmly. “And these rooms get plenty of sun and 
air. They’re all right.” 

"Oh, sure. They’re fine. They’d be very fine if a man 
wanted to sneak a chippy upstairs and have a httle fim,” 
said Cathy. In her own aristocratic way, Cathy could 
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sling a very gutterish tongue when she chose. “And all 
you*d have to do would be to scoot downstairs to pick 
and choose. Andys Place is a favorite hangout for the 
town sluts.* 

Which was true. The ladies of easy virtue slid into 
the bar by a side door. Just so no one started a fight, 
Andy didn’t stick his nose into what went on. Or who 
picked up whom. Or went out together. It was no 
business of his; people would be people, and he had 
his own arrangements with the police. Furthermore, he 
was a business man, not a reformer. 

Andy's Place never closed. As Paul left his car and 
went into the building, he could hear the radio going 
in the bar. The distance and closed doors softened and 
muted the band music. Paul listened to it as he walked 
slowly up the steep stairs. 

Suddenly he felt a curious desire to go dovm and 
have a drink and listen to the music. He had been 
working too hard for a long time. And there had been 
his vague doubts about Cathy—which might very well 
add up to nothing more than the suspicions of a tired, 
irritable man who was often forced to be away from 
home half the night Away from his wife’s bed where he 
belonged. And where his amorous wife lay waiting for 
him. 

At the top of the stairs, Paul paused and debated 
briefly. He was not a drinking man, and he made it a 
rule never to go into any of the cheaper bars. People 
in Clarmont didn't want their doctors to be seen in such 
places. But the people of Clarmont had let Rose Cobey 
die, by not getting rid of Sue Todd long ago. 

Without knowing why, he suddenly turned and went 
back downstairs to the bar. 

A blonde girl in a black nylon uniform took his 
order and brought him his brandy. 
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“Say. Ain’t you Dr. Breyton?” she asked. 

He nodded, draining his glass. Tfou aren’t one of 
my patients, are you?” 

The girl laughed. “Not me. I’ve never needed a baby. 
Doc. Anyway, not yet. But I’ve heard Mrs. Curtain talk¬ 
ing about you.” 

“Yes?” After a moment’s thought, Paul placed the 
name. Amy Curtain belonged to what was known as the 
socialite crowd. 

“Yeah,” the girl said. And laughed. “Sometimes I go 
to her house to help serve when she's having a bridge 
party. This time I’m talking about, she was telling all 
those dames she pals with how her husband couldn't 
give her a baby. And she wanted one. So she went to 
you to find out what she could do about it.” 

The blonde girl leaned closer to him. 

“She said as how she was hoping you’d offer to take 
on the job. She said you were the most luscious thing 
she’d ever seen in trousers. All those dames said they 
felt the same way about you, and now I see what they 
meant.” 

Paul smiled woodenly, and the girl produced a sigh. 
Paul asked her to bring him another brandy. 

He cursed under his breath. Damn fools. He was 
thinking of the useless, soft-living, cocktail-drinking 
women of the town who had nothing better to do than 
lust for men other than their husbands. Make bawdy jokes 
about it to each other. And these were the same women 
who would have thrown the first stones if Rose had had 
the courage to live and have her child. 

The blonde girl returned with his brandy. “I guess 
I shot my mouth off when I shouldn’t have,” she 
apologized. 

“Forget it,” Paul said, lighting another cigarette. Then 
he looked up, his eyes better adjusted to the dim light, 
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and took a good look at the girL What he saw startled 
him. 

Her features had the classic regularity which would 
have set an artist on fire to get that face down on canvas. 
Her eyes were large and luminous and of such deep 
hue that they seemed more purple than blue. Her lips 
were full and fruity. She had the loveliest throat line 
Paul had ever seen. Framing this picture was her swing¬ 
ing, silvery pale hair. 

She leaned toward him to set down the glass. She 
wore a thin, short-sleeved blouse which opened low. 

It is the tritest, and truest, of platitudes that a 
woman’s body means no more than a dummy to a doctor. 
Paul had seen more female bodies in his time than he 
could possibly remember. Every day in the year he 
pressed and examined breasts whicli he thought of in 
terms of mammary glands for the suckling and nourish¬ 
ment of a woman’s young. He examined hip and pelvic 
development to decide if a woman could expect an easy 
or difficult birth. 

These things meant nothing to him in terms of titil- 
lation. 

But the girl leaned toward him and he saw the white, 
thrusting perfection of her bosom. 

He didn’t want to keep looking, yet couldn’t help 
himself. He suddenly felt shaken by a strange, rising 
excitement. 

With difficulty he brought his eyes back to her face. 
It seemed to him so much concentrated loveliness. He 
thought her genuinely beautiful 

“Look, Doc," she said worriedly, "Would you do a 
big favor for me?" 

“Certainly. If I can. What is it?” 

She gestured toward a door which led to the men’s 
washroom. 
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"There’s a fellow back there. He’s one of these rich 
young stinkers who figures a girl like me is easy g^e. 
And I’m here all alone. I wish you’d stick aro^d. 

“You shouldn’t be here alone,” Paul said. “Where s 

Andy?” , 

The girl pushed at her heavy silvery hair. There was 

something very voluptuous about the gesture. He watched 
her couldn’t take his eyes from her. And something 
burned in his brain. It’s because I’m emotionally keyed 
up, he thought. It isn’t this girl. It could be any girl. 

She was taking old Charley’s place, she said.^Charley 
had gone home sick. And Andy had said, “Maggie^ 
^ there’s ten bucks in it for you if you’U tend bar tonight.” 
And she was just crazy about some earrings shed seen 
that cost ten bucks. Everything had gone fine untfi this 
stinker, Monty, showed up. “I’m sort of scared, she 
said. “He’s nasty drunk. And if there’s any trouble, I’d 
likely end up in the pokey for corrupting the little buz- 
zard’s morals.” 

The thing to do, Paul told himself, was to finish his 
drink, then pay his check and get out of here fast. He 
didn’t want to get mixed up in this. 

“You will stick arovmd. Won’t you?” Maggie looked 
full in his eyes, smoothing her blouse snug over her 
young full breasts. 

“I’m afraid I haven’t the time.” But he wasn’t kidding 
Maggie. Only himself. Maggie smiled. She knew her men. 
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CHAPTER U 


The Flesh Is Weak 


^ Maggie walked away from him and Paul’s flesh ralmpH 
I down. 

For a moment it had been as if he had suddenly met 
up with a stranger residing inside himself. Dr. Paul 
Breyton was not the type who went aroimd lusting for 
every low-class girl with high-class curves. But the 
stranger was that kind of a guy, obviously. Thus the 
encounter had been something of a shock. Nervous ten¬ 
sion, Paul decided. It could affect a man in so many 
different ways. What he really needed, of course, was 
to go home and make love to his wife. 

He^ seen too httle of Cathy in recent weeks. And 
nature always found its own way of raising hell with a 
man when he cheated his body out of its rightful gratifi¬ 
cation. So he had chanced on Maggie with the face of 
an angel, the tongue of a guttersnipe, and a figure that 
was molded for love, and he had found himself not in¬ 
i' H sensitive to her. So what? 

||d He looked up as he heard voices from the rear of 
^ the bar. 

“Aw, babe. You know what little back rooms were 
invented for. And I know what you were invented for 
So-” 

“Now you cut it out, Monty Wolfe. Don’t you see I 
got a customer?” 
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“So your customer can wait.” 

“I ain’t goin’ into any back room with you, and you 
stop mauling me, you little stinker. 

Paul glanced to the far end of the bar, and recognized 
the httle stinker. His mama, Alma Wolfe, was one of 
the town’s “important people”-and she was also the 
kind of a damned fool who thought her precious lamb, 
Monty, could do no wrong. 

When he was jailed for drunken driving and running 
down a child, Alma raised heU with the police depart¬ 
ment and blamed the httle brat for jumping in front 
of the car. When their fifteen-year-old maid accused 
Jr Monty of getting her pregnant, Alma had the girl sent 
to a reform school. 

So there he was now, dear, precious, do-no-wrong 
Monty. Stinking drunk. He had a pretty, blue-eyed face, 
a pinkish skin, a sly leer. He weighed no more than a 
hundred and thirty pounds, but apparently he had the 
strength of a young bull. At any rate, be had the inten¬ 
tions of one. And Paul sizzled. 

If there was one thing that inhiriated him more than 
any other, it was the arrogant assumption of some rich 
young scamps that poor girls were made to serve their 
convenience. 

“Dr. Breyton,” the girl shrieked, “tell him to let me 

alon® ” . » , .j 

Paul got up and circled the bar. “Cut it out, he said 
sharply. 

Monty had the girl’s blouse pulled half off, and he 
was sinking his teeth into her bared shoulder. He laughed 

drunkenly. ^ 

“We’ll let Doc look after the bar, babe. We won’t be 
gone more than ten minutes. How about it. Doc?” 

Paul saw the tiny trickle of blood on Maggie s smooth 
white shoulder. The sight enraged him. She had such 
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soft flesh. And the tom blouse gave a glimpse of her 
high, firm breast. 

But Paul didn’t want to get into a fight with the 
youth. A small-town doctor couldn’t afford the bad odor 
of scandal. But neither could a man stand by and see 
a girl abused. 

Paul grabbed up a bottle. If there was to be a fight he 
couldn’t chance hmting his hands. “I’m warning you, 
Monty. Get away from that girl." 

“Try and make me,” Monty jeered. 

He was backing toward the narrow doorway, his arms 
wound around the girl, pulling her along, as if she were 
a heavy sack of potatoes. Her legs were thrust out in 
front of her and her heels dragged heavily. 

Paul followed them through the doorway. “For the 
last time, Monty,” he said sternly, “let Maggie go and 
get out of here.” 

“And leave her all for you?” Monty croaked drunk- 
enly. “Like helL How come you’re sticking your snoot 
into this, anyway? Don’t you get enough fun from your 
lady patients?” 

The boy was even drunker than Paul had thought. 
And stronger. Monty pushed suddenly at Maggie, send- 
ing her spinning to the floor with a choked sob as she 
fell to her hands and knees. 

Then Monty was rushing Paul like a young bull. 

A fist sank into his groin. As Paul felt the sharp stab 
of pain, the other fist landed on his jaw. “Next time 
you’ll know better than to interfere with the workings 
of nature, DocI Paul felt pain all over. Humiliation. 
Outrage. 

Dr. Paul Breyton. In a drunken brawl with a teen- 
aged wastrel over a blonde bar-girl whose last name he 
didn’t even know. 

As Monty sprang at him again, Paul side-stepped. The 
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boy lost his balance, feU to his knees, and before he 
could get up Paul brought the bottle down over lus head. 

With Monty unconscious on the floor, all of Pauls 
anger drained out of him. He felt only a great weariness. 
His job was to assist life into the world. To heal the 
sick. To do what he could to assuage human misery, 
not to add to it. But there was a brute in every man, 
ready to spring to life with the slightest encouragement. 
And Paul himself had just proved that He was no ex- 

^Ssii. You haven’t killed him, have you, Doc?” Mag¬ 
gie cried excitedly. “We’d be in awful trouble if you 

list VC.** 

Paul asked her where the phone was. As he dialed 
police headquarters and waited, he explained that he 
had simply knocked the boy unconscious. By the time 
Monty had sobered up, he would probably be all ngbt. 
However, there was the danger of a slight concussion. 
In which case the kid’s mother might try to make trouble. 
Best to make a report so the authorities would know 

exactly what had happened. 

Maggie’s pretty face grew pinched with alarm. T 
wish you wouldn’t drag the poUce into this. Doc.” 

“Why not?” 

Now that every button had been tom from her blouse, 
Maggie seemed overcome with a desire for modesty. She 
held the ripped material squeezed around her and kept 
her breasts covered with her hands. “The cops are always 
out to make trouble for a girl like me,” she explained. 

“Don’t worry,” Paul said gently. “I’ll stand-up for you. 
I won’t let them make any trouble for you.” 

Maggie’s eyes narrowed a little, and when Paul asked 
her if she didn’t trust him, she just laughed. She didnt 
say a word. The laugh said it for her. It bespoke her 
entire philosophy of life. She never trusted anybody. 
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Sucker. 

That was Maggie’s word for anybody who trusted the 
other fellow. 

“You’re a funny guy. Doc,” she said, after Paul had 
finished talking on the phone. 

“Why?” 

She foUowed him to the door and when he turned to 
smile gravely at her she regarded him with 
seriousness. 

“That spiel you just gave the cops. Taking the blame 
on your own self for the fight. Never mentioning me. I 
can’t figure you.” 

On an impulse, Paul walked back to the bar and helped 
himself to a quick brandy. Swallowed it down fast. 
“I'm easy to figure. I just wanted to help you.” 

Maggie’s smile held the cynicism of a girl who had 
learned plenty about males in her seventeen years, and 
all of it bad. 

Her eyes narrowed, mistrustful again. “You’re too 
good to be true. I guess you’re after something, like all 
the others. Only you got a different way of going 
about it.” 

Paul shrugged wearily and walked to the door. “Wait 
a minute,” and she ran toward him. She was smiling 
now. She suddenly lifted her arms and curved them 
around his neck, and he felt her lingering Idss on his lips. 

TTien the pressure of that beautiful body molding itself 
against his own body. 

Doc, she whispered, “you can have a date with me 
any time you want it, and it won't cost you a dime.” 

He pushed her away from him. “But I wouldn’t know 
where to find you, or who to ask for.” He smiled, intend¬ 
ing the words for a joke that would not offend her. 

“Oh, I’m easy to find. Doc. I live in Dugout Hollow 
and my full name is Maggie Todd." 
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“Toddr 

“Sure. Im Sue Todds kid. Youve heard of her, I 
guess.” 

Paul nodded grimly. “Yes, IVe heard of her. I didn't 
know she had a daughter.” 

“Well, she has. And I'm it.” Maggie added with a 
touch of belligerency, “You want to make something 
of it?” 

“Why, no. Of course not.” 

“Then stop gaping at me like I'd turned into a rattle¬ 
snake. I can’t help it, who my mother is. Can I? And 
don't start feeling sorry for me, either.” 

“Why don't you leave this town, Maggie? You're a 
very pretty girl, you seem intelligent, and you might 
do very well for yourself in the city.” 

He knew it was none of his business, knew he ought 
to keep his nose out of it. But it was tlie way he was 
made, he supposed. Always wanting to do something 
about the weak and less fortunate who sometimes turned 
out to be stronger than he thought. And perfectly capable 
of looking out for themselves. 

“Here we go,” Maggie said, and turned her back on 
him. “Now it starts with the preaching. What the hell 
business is it of yoius whose kid I am? Or what folks 
say about Mom? I ain't got much use for her myself, 
as a matter of fact. But I’m sick of being treated like 
a piece of slime because I’m Sue Todd’s daughter. I'm 
me. 

“And we don’t neither one of us want no reformers 
telling us how to run our lives. Saving people—I guess 
that's your specialty. That's why you were so quick to 
save me from Monty Wolfe. Always got to be saving 
somebody from something. Okay. You’ve saved me once. 
I don’t want to be saved no more. So get out.” She was 
breathing hard. “Go on. Get the hell out of here.” 
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Paul knew that the thing to do was get out of there 
fast. Forget this dumb blonde. Forget the entire incident 
But he couldn't let it alone. He hated to leave a thing 
like this unfinished, because later on some catastrophe 
might overtake Maggie. With her looks, anything could 
happen. 

He had failed to say the right words to Rose Cobey. 
He had left that job unfinished. And now Rose was^dead. 
The memory swelled in him. 

He caught Maggie's wrists. She was still angry and 
wouldn't look at him. But he persuaded her to take a 
look around the cheap barroom. The floor was filthy 
with dust, dead cockroaches, groundout cigarette butts. 
The bar counter, of light oak, was smeared and stained 
and ringed with the marks from hundreds of whiskey 
glasses. The torso of the nude on the calendar above 
the mirror was dotted with fly specks. And the air in 
the place was vile. It took no imagination to smell the 
sweat of unwashed bodies, along with the whiskey 
fumes and the odor of stale cigarette smoke. 

And over at a comer table sat Monty, face down on 
his hands, his own vomit on the floor beside him. He 
had struggled back to consciousness long enough to crawl 
to the table, be sick, and fall into a drunken stupor. 

“Look at it, Maggie," Paul said. “This is your life, or 
something like it. Unless you make up your mind to 
get out of it. And you'll never get out as long as you 
live in this town." 

It was the truth he was telling her. She admitted it, 
with a sullen, “Okay. So nobody in this town would give 
Sue Todd’s kid a decent job. No guy worth having would 
marry me. And only the stinkers like that little pig, 
Monty, want me for any other reason." 

She sighed wearily. The resentful anger seemed to 
drain out of her as through a sieve. “That's what made 
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me so sore,” and she turned away from him again. “I 
offered you something you d have taken fast enough, 
if rd been some ritzy dame. Because it was me, you 
weren’t having any.” 

She walked to the bar, spilled brandy from the open 
brandy bottle into a glass. After she drank it down she 
lit a cigarette. Smoking slowly, with her back tilted 
back against the counter, she turned and stared at Paul 
with feigned astonishment. 

“Haven’t you gone yet, Mr. Soul Saver?” 

Paul was annoyed with himself for still being there. 
Still more for the involuntary impulse which carried him 
back across the room to her, then brought his hands 
down on her shoulders before he let them drop with a 
shrug of defeat “What’s the use?” he said. “I can’t get 
anywhere talking to you.” 

Now she stood with both elbows backed on the counter, 
her cigarette dangling from one comer of her mouth. 
Out of the other side of her mouth she spoke: “You’ve 
gotten your idea across, brother. My mom’s a piece of 
scum, and I’m another piece. You’d like to fix up my 
life because that would give you a big, swelled-up feel¬ 
ing. Like you were God or something. But you ain’t 
having any of my loving, even for free. Because you 
might feel like a pig getting down to wallow with 
another pig in the mud.” 

She sighed, tapping a cigarette ash to the floor. “Not 
that I blame you. You got a wife. And I guess you get 
all the outside loving you can handle from some of 
your snooty patients. Like the kind that was at Amy 
Curtain’s party. So why would you bother with me?” 

Then another idea occurred to her and she laughed. 
And purplish eyes gleamed a taunt into his. “Only 
wouldn’t it be a joke on you. Doc. If you’re passing up 
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something nicer than you'll ever find at the west-end of 
town." 

‘1 know you're nice," Paul said in a curious husky 
voice. 

His hands were on her wrists, making little pressing, 
squeezing movements as they worked their way jerkily 
up to her shoulders, then rested directly above her I 

bosom, the palms flat against her warm, throbbing flesh. § 

He was breathing hard. 

His whole body seemed to have gone out of control 
as he moved so that he was pressed close to her from 
his shoulders to his knees. Maggie did not move at all. 

She simply stood there, as if waiting curiously to see 
what would happen next. And the cigarette ash length¬ 
ened slowly toward her bright mouth. Her purplish eyes 
grew darker and brighter as they both taunted and 
invited him. 

It was a challenge she was throwing at him: prove that 
you're made of good red blood and hot, hungering flesh. 

"Watch out. Doc." It was another facet of the taunt¬ 
ing challenge. "You might get in out of your depth." 

And a minute later she said: “So it was just the usual 
malarkey, after all. You're as human as the next one." 

Suddenly, with his arms around her, his hands moving 
down to explore soft round curves, he knew that she 
was perfectly right. It had been the old malarkey. 

He was as human as the next guy, but didn't want 
to admit it. So he'd thought up the weakest of excuses 
for hanging around. Give the gal some good, sound 
advice for the good of her soul. As if advice had ever 
done her kind any good, from the flrst Magdelene on 
down. 

It was aU as clear and simple as that She was a beau¬ 
tiful, provocative female; he was an emotionally keyed- 
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up man who hadn’t been with his wife in ten long days 
and nights. 

*‘Any customers likely to come in?” he asked in a voice 
that didn't sound like his. 

She shook her head. “They don't start coming 'til 
around ten.” 

Monty was out like a light and likely to stay that 
way for hours. 

‘1 could lock all the doors,” she suggested tauntingly. 

“All right,” he said huskily. 

In the back room Maggie turned on a light which 
made a soft, reddish glow. Then with a soft, husky, 
triumphant laugh she threw herself backwards on a 
couch. 

Immediately it was almost as if they had changed 
personalities. 

Paul became the aggressive, excited one. There was a 
great sensuality in him. There were things he had always 
wanted to say when he was making love. With Cathy he 
had never been able to let himself go in this way. Some 
curious inhibiting embarrassment had always held him 
back. 

With Maggie he was troubled with no inhibitions, and 
he did not hold back. 

Maggie, on the other hand, said nothing. She lay 
with her eyes closed, her arms thrown out, a waiting 
look on her stiU face. It was the look of a girl transfixed 
in her own lust for sensation. 

She breathed so quietly that it was as if she did not 
breathe at all. It was as if she were afraid some sudden, 
untoward movement might spoil it all. She was Woman, 
waiting, in the passive role for which nature had de¬ 
signed her. The male was the aggressor and she was 
leaving it all up to him. 

While he fondled and caressed her, Paul watched that 
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still countenance, the receptive body, and it struck him 
that he was looking at a bom prostitute. He understood 
that now, as a man, he had no identity for her. Any 
man would be acceptable to this body which had become 
a land of instrument to receive the sensations which 
were all that mattered. 

The idea was both repelleyit to him, and fascinating. 
He thought of Cathy who brought to their love-making 
an aggressiveness peculiar to the female, yet as demand¬ 
ing and insistent as his own. Maggie demanded nothing, 
brought no little tricks and arts of her own to thL 
amorous engagment. 

Maggie simply waited. 

It left him feeling somehow cheated. 

They had been in the back room more than half an 
hour. When they left, Maggie had very little to say. 
She walked ahead of him out to the bar, and when he 
stopped her once to kiss her again, she accepted his 
lips obediently and coolly. 

Then she hurried to unlock the door and went be¬ 
hind the counter. When he left, she was busy shining 
the glassware with a soiled towel. She didn't say any¬ 
thing at all, or even look at him. 

Paul didn’t say anything either. There didn’t seem to 
be anything to say. 

\ 
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CHAPTER UI 


Flashback 


Paul got in his car. He drove more slowly than usual, 
and for a time there was no thought or purpose in his 
mind other than the fact that he was on his way home. 
To Cathy. 

He decided that he would stay home all day unless 
he was called out on some emergency case. Such as 
Virginia Mae Gordon being rushed to the hospital for 
a Caesarian. He had warned her that if labor started, 
she had better not put it off too long. But she was 
stubborn, stupid, and in love with her own doll-like 
body. Rather than mutilate that body, she might delay 
until it was too late. 

In which case, her unborn child would die with her. 
Would never know the advantages of wealth and 
family background which were waiting for it. And a 
hag like Sue Todd, once a town prostitute, had produced 
a lovely, perfectly formed creature like Maggie with 
no trouble at all, no doubt. 

And Maggie, in due course, with her easy ways and 
fine pelvic formation, would produce nonchalantly as 
the result of some casual taking. Another underprivileged 
girl to end up on the streets. Or a boy ending up in 
the state reformatory. In either case, another charge on 
the conscience of society. 

They, that faceless group known as society, were not 
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now the only ones responsible for what happened to 
Maggie and her potential oflFspring. They had not helped 
themselves to Maggie in a small, dim, shabby room 
which held imprisoned in its mustiness the sickening 
scent of cheap perfume worn by cheap girls. 

And who had given themselves with neither eagerness 
nor protest to glittering-eyed, dull-minded men who in 
turn had no more thought or conscience in the matter 
than cocky roosters after willing hens. 

But he, Paul Breyton, had done exactly that. He was 
a hell of a one to be forever carping on society's re¬ 
sponsibility for this and that. Now. After what had just 
happened. 

Damned hypocrite. Full of profound thoughts about 
helping humanity. Also full of the same old weakness 
of Adam when it came to a lush blonde who gave him 
the come-on signal. No different from any other carnal- 
minded male. 

He didn't want to think about that. He wanted to 
think about going home to Cathy. He wanted to think 
about how wonderful it would be when he got there. 
He hoped she would have on one of those nighties 
which were like gossamer cobwebs. He wanted to look 
at her, look deep into her eyes, while he heard the 
whisperings of a wildly passionate woman issuing from 
her lips. He wanted to feel her arms around him. 

There was safety in her arms. Because he loved her 
and she was his wife. What had happened with the 
girl, Maggie, had meant nothing to him that was im¬ 
portant. About the most she had done was to whet his 
appetite. Because now he was suddenly anxious to get 
home to Cathy. 

The sim came out full and warm from behind the 
hills as Paul turned his car off State Street at the inter¬ 
section which led to fashionable Lee Avenue. 
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He drove slowly again. He never tired of looking at 
the beautiful old homes set way back from the street 
on their long, sloping lawns. 

And each time he looked, his mind carried him back. 
Always. Back, back, back to the dreary gray building 
surrounded by the high brick wall which turned the 
whole place into a kind of prison where orphaned Idds 
like himself were shut away from the rest of the world. 

There was a tall iron gate. Always locked. A kid 
like could never get through it without an older 

person along. To make sure he behaved. And didn’t 
try to run away. But he could look out between the 
bars of the gate, on a Sunday afternoon, and watch 
the fine cars speeding north and south on the California 
highway. 

Sometimes a pretty lady would turn and wave to the 
Idds from one of the cars. That was about as exciting a 
thing as ever happened. 

“Eat your good, nourishing food, children,” the horse¬ 
faced woman, with the front tooth that jumped up and 
down, would rasp from the end of the long, ugly room 
with the dark walls, the bare wooden floor, the long 
table covered with oilcloth. “You’re lucky to have such 
good food.” The food was tasteless, like soap. 

And he was lonely, without knowing what it was 
like not to be lonely. 

“Stop sniveling, Paul. Your mother didn’t want you, 
your father never heard of you, so you’d best thank 
your lucky stars there was a place like this to take you 
in and do for you.” 

Lucky starl That was the way Paul thought of it 
when the rancher from south of Bakersfield adopted 
him and he knew he’d never have to go back to the 
orphanage. 

“I’m a believer in hard work, son. My wife, Annie, 
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says Im a slave driver and maybe I am. Works gotta 
be done, somebody's gotta do it. 

“But work never lolled nobody yet It ain't gonna 
kill a husky little fellow like you. Ain't too soon for 
you to learn you gotta earn your keep by the sweat 
of your brow. Says that right thar in Holy Writ” 

Paul was nine years old. 

Another thing that it said in Holy Writ, according 
to Ben Pike, was that a woman should be subservient 
to her husband in all things. When he told her to work, 
she worked. Milk eleven cows. Work the truck garden. 
Do the washing. Three big meals a day—a rancher had 
to keep his strength. 

And no need for her to go buying any fancy clothes. 
Flour sacks sewed together made good enough dresses 
for working around a sixty-acre ranch. And Annie wasn't 
going anywhere else. There wasn't time to go anywhere. 
Except to bed. And there he took what little strength 
she had left. Half killing her, sometimes. As if he was 
trying to punish her for never bearing him sons to help 
do the ranch work, make him proud, bear his name. 

When Paul overheard Annie telling a neighboring 
ranch woman that Ben was trying to kill her, he was 
still too young to understand what the words meant 
But he remembered them later, and understood, after 
Annie died, still a comparatively young woman. 

Paul was fifteen at the time, and the neighbor woman 
spoke to Paul as they stood beside Annie's cheap pine 
coflBn. She was just so angry at the old goat she had 
to say it to somebody, 

“He murdered poor Annie, that's what he done. It 
don't amount to notliin' more nor less. Hitching her up 
to the plow like she was a mule. Getting her up 
before daybreak to do the milking. The poor thing a 
goin' all day long. Well, he won't do long without a 
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woman. You mark my words. Before poor Annie is 
real cold in her grave the old rascal will be looking 
around. Serve him right if some chippie got hold of 
him and taught him a thing or two." 

It was Paul’s first direct contact with death. Annie 
had been the first one to make any show of affection 
for him. Two or three times, when she was sure Ben 
wasn’t likely to come in, she had caught Paul to her 
bony body and hugged him. And wept. As if she were 
starved for some living creature to love and make over. 

And Paul had been the one to find her, dead. She 
had fallen in the chicken yard, just as the sun was 
setting. Not from any particular disease. Her tired 
heart had simply stopped beating. And Paul had stumbled 
over her body, when he was walking toward the house 
after cleaning the stable. He thought at first she had 
fainted, and called for help. Then he knelt beside her 
and touched her. She was stiff and cold. And when he 
looked at her face, it seemed changed. 

The shock of that discovery stayed with him for a 
long time. And he was the only one who wept for her. 
Later on, he understood that he wept not for the death 
of a woman who had been kind to him. But for a 
human being whose life had been starved of the joy 
or happiness or laughter that would make it worth 
living. 

And when old Ben married Nora Trask, three months 
after Annie’s death, Paul resented her from the start. 
Because from the start Nora demanded all the good 
things which Annie had never had. 

And she got them. 

Nora, just twenty-seven, was exactly half the age 
of Ben. She had a very peculiar shade of red hair, bold 
eyes, a large juicy mouth, a loud laugh. She smoked 
cigarettes. She kept a bottle of gin on hand and took 
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nips of it whenever she felt like it Which was often. 

She went around wearing bright-colored shorts hugged 
high on her thighs, a bright bandana bra, another 
bandana around her head, sandals and no stockings. 
She painted her toe nails. 

Overnight the marriage became the scandal and talk 
of the county where Ben Pike was well known. It was 
perfectly evident people said, that Ben had married 
a common slut. 

That wasn’t true. 

Nora was not a slut in the accepted sense. She was 
simply a lazy, dull-witted but predatory girl from a 
lazy, shiftless family, who had made up her mind to 
find some old fool with money and marry him. When 
Ben met her, she had been waiting table in a restaurant 
in Bakersfield. A widower with dough. Exactly what 
she was looking for. 

As soon as she had him safely hooked, she let Ben 
know what was what. He had killed off one wife with 
hard work, but he wasn’t going to do it to her. She 
was going to take it easy. She was going to get some 
fun out of life, too. So Ben might just as well make 
up his mind to start spending some of his dough. She 
wanted a fine new car, she wanted clothes, she wanted 
this, she wanted that. And she got away with it Because 
when she let him make love to her, old Ben thought 
he’d hit the jackpot. 

TThe old ape makes my flesh creep,** Nora confided 
to Paul. 

That was the first night she tiptoed into Paul’s room. 
He had been sound asleep. Jerked awake by a soft, 
unusual sound, the sixteen-year-old boy opened his eyes 
to a room flooded with summer moonlight, to a white 
gowned figure moving stealthily toward his bed. 

“Don’t be scared, honey,” she whispered. And got in 
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beside him. “I can’t stand lying beside that old bag of 
bones night after night. I’m too young. And he takes 
his teeth out ’fore he goes to bed.” 

She sighed, and pulled Paul into her arms. 

It was the first time a young, amorous woman had 
ever touched the boy. All that he knew about sex he 
had learned from watching the animals on the farm. 
His thoughts about sex, as it must be between men 
and women, had been on a romantic, idealistic plane. 
But there was nothing romantic or idealistic about what 
was happening. 

It was horriblel He didn’t like Nora, anyway. He 
was shocked that Ben had married so soon after Annie’s 
death. And such a woman. He didn’t want to be touched 
by her. But he couldn’t help himself. He felt as if he 
were paralyzed, from the shock of Ben’s new wife 
coming after him like an animal in heat 

And from the sudden, sickening realization that this 
was life. 

It was hot as a bake oven in the little room, but his 
hands were cold. And his whispered words chattered 
through stiff lips. “He’ll do something terrible if he 
catches you.” 

“But he won’t catch me,” and her laughter was soft 
and evil. “I got a pal who works in a drug store to 
get me some sleeping pills. I slipped a couple in Ben’s 
coffee.” 

“That’s wrong.” 

“What’s wrong about it, honey? An old goat like 
him can’t keep it up. Carrying on like a young bride¬ 
groom night after night. He’d fall dead in no time. And 
I can’t go on having my stomach turned night after 
night, either. His old gums with no teeth nipping and 
biting at me. The way I’ve fixed things up, we'll both 
be better off. The old coot will get his sleep. You and 
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I will get our fun. Look, honey, ain’t you never had a 
girl before? Well, here, baby. I’ll show you.” 

It went on through that summer and into early f all , 
Two, sometimes three nights a week, Nora would come 
sneaking into his room. Even now when he thought 
about her Paul could smell the cheap, heavy perfume 
she wore. The peculiarly unpleasant smell of onions 
mixed with gin on her breath. The odor that clung 
to her hair when she had just dyed it 

And he could feel her hands, like animal daws, digging 
into his shoulder blades. She had made love like a 
healthy young animal There had been no inhibitions 
about her. And no art or finesse, either. Her nails were 
sharp. 

There had been times during Paul’s marriage when 
Cathy, teasing him, would accuse him of being a prig. 
Well, maybe he was. He had been shocked by the quite 
open promiscuity of the husbands and wives around 
Clarmont. He knew of several cases where the wife 
knew of her husband’s affair with one of her own friends. 
And vice versa. They seemed to take it in stride, making 
more of a joke than a tragedy of it And Paul was 
faintly revolted, not because he was a moralist, but 
because it seemed so damned cheap and sordid. 

Because he had learned from Nora to despise sordid 
sex relationships. Because while it lasted, she had 
made him hate and despise himself for the thing he was 
doing. 

Ben Pike had given an orphaned Idd a home and 
a family relationship. The chance to feel that he be¬ 
longed somewhere, like other Idds. “You’re my kid 
now, so call me Pop,” Ben had said. 

He even let Paul keep a mongrel dog which had 
strayed onto the ranch. Acted proud when Paul brought 
home excellent grades from school. And hadn’t whipped 
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him that time when Paul threw out a pail of skimmed 
milk which was to go to the hogs. Paul took it for durty 
water. He didn’t know anything about ranch life, and 
had no feeling for it. Except when a cow was with calf. 

Then he’d sit up through a whole night, watching, 
waiting, trying to figure something he could do to make 
it easier for the straining, whimpering animal, 

“I want to be a doctor when I grow up. Pop. I want 
to help things get homed.” 

“That takes a lot of time and a lot of money, kid,” 
Ben had said, scowling and spitting tobacco juice. But 
he hadn’t said that it was impossible. 

And, “Call me Pop.” That was the biggest thing of 
all. It hadn’t made Paul love the grim, penny-pinching 
old fellow, who wasn’t meant to have people love him. 
But to a kid from an orphanage for illegitimate children 
it meant a lot It was something to be grateful for. 

And so? To show his gratitude, Paul was allowing 
Ben’s bold-eyed bride to use him for a sex plaything. 

While a foolish old man slept a drugged sleep with¬ 
out ever knowing that he slept alone. 

Because Nora never forgot to be very careful 

Nora always crept back into bed beside Ben before 
there was a chance of his waking and finding her gone. 

One night in early October, Nora came as usual. 
She started talking really crazy. She said she had a 
wonderful plan. She’d found the idea in a movie where 
a young \^e got rid of an old fellow she couldn’t 
stand, by just pushing him on a track in front of an 
onrushing train. Then this girl and her lover had taken 
the old fellow’s life savings and had themselves a 
wonderful time. 

Paul said he didn’t like pictures like that People 
didn’t do awful things like that in real life. 

“Honey, what a baby you are,” Nora said. “But 
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you re awful big for youx age, and Fm crazy about 
you. And I want you every night, not once in a while. 
So Fm going to fix things up so I can have you,” 

Then she told him about her plan. She thought some 
poisonous insecticide would do as good a job as a train. 
The land Ben used to spray the bam doors to kill spiders 
and flies. He had that cough medicine the doc had given 
him. It would be easy enough to put some insecticide into 
the medicine bottle. And by the time Ben knew the 
diflFerence it would be too late to get up what he'd 
swallowed. And afterwards, who could prove it wasn't 
an accident? Everybody knew Ben was blind as a bat 
without his glasses. 

Talking about murdering the old geezer seemed to 
excite her sexually. To this day Paul could feel the move¬ 
ment and working of her voluptuous body as she 
squeezed him and pulled him against her. He could see 
her yellow eyes as they gleamed in the moonlight which 
streamed into the room. Like the eyes of an ancient, 
wicked predatory cat He could hear her low, thick 
laughter. Like the laughter of all evil, unrighteous women 
purring down the corridors of time. 

“He's worth a hundred thousaiKi bucks, folks say. 
Maybe two hundred. He's made a will I saw to that 
m get everything. You and me, honey. We can have a 
high old time on all the old geezer's dough.” 

On the following night Paul packed his few belongings 
in a carton, sneaked out of the house an hour before 
daybreak, and never went back. 

He held a little money in a sealed envelope which 
Annie had given him shortly before her death. “Don't 
ever let on to Ben. In case anything happens to me, 
this is your'n.” 

The hard-dnven ranch woman who had never bought 
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so much as a dime store trinket for herself had somehow 
managed to save close to three hundred dollars. 

Before he left, Paul wrote a note, warning Ben of his 
danger; he hid the note in Ben's coat pocket. 

He hoarded most of that money to give him his start 
in college. His next eight years were the histcay of a boy 
who had started as nobody and meant to be somebody. 
When he thought back over them, sometimes he saw 
the whole period as a vast blur of weariness. Working at 
anything he could get to pay for his education. Studying 
himself half blind through the nights so as to be free to 
go to his drudgery jobs first thing in the morning. 

He learned to do without sleep, but he was always 
tired. He learned to go on a minimum of food, but he 
was always a little hungry. Filling, satisfying food could 
wait until he could afford it Everything could wait. 
Fun. And women. 

For a few months he permitted himself an affair with 
a college girl who lived in the same cheap rooming house 
in the San Francisco Mission district where Paul got his 
room free for carrying out trash and garbage, washing 
windows, and cleaning the halls. 

The girl was studying to be a psychiatrist. *1 haven't 
time to bother with falling in love.” She was furiously 
intense in her ambition. “But I think people do their 
best intellectual work after they have been drained 
physically,” she said. “And when a person is highly sexed, 
it really can be such a bother.” 

Intellectually, Paul found her very congenial. Sexually, 
he found her almost as distasteful as Nora, because she 
brought to their love-making her own particular kind 
of lust. Any other healtliy, passionate man would have 
suited her purposes as well as Paul. She wanted a male 
only as an instrument to reenergize her to go back to 
study. But during the time when she was after what she 
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wanted, she was as intent in her purpose as a greedy, 
ferreting little animal. 

He moved out of the rooming house to get away from 
her. In the middle of the night. He wondered if he was 
going to be forced to make clandestine departures a 
life’s habit. 

Medical school was the important thing. Maybe he 
would never be the greatest doctor in the world. But he 
meant to be a good one, and hold on to his ideals. That 
was the only way to justify the existence of a nameless 
Idd who had been abandoned in a railroad station at the 
age of two months. 

One of these days there would be babies struggling and 
fighting to be bom, depending on him to get them safely 
through to life. He woiJd give them the best he had 
in him. And when he found the right woman, he’d bring 
her something better than a guy who had played around 
with every female he could lay his hands on. The hell 
with that. A man could do without women. 

And he did. 

Years later—it was after he’d finished his internship in 
the San Frandsoo hospital—Cathy had just stared at him 
when he told her he’d only had two girls in his life. 

He knew that she didn’t believe him. 

A tall, dark, handsome, sexy guy like him? And nothing 
to do with women in ten years? It stood to reason that 
he was lying. She threw back her bright head and 
laughed. And laughed and laughed and laughed. He 
asked her what was so funny. 

She stopped laughing and said she wanted some 
champagne. She wanted to drink a toast. They were in a 
bar in La Jolla, California. Paul told her gravely that 
she’d already had enough to drink. She had been drink¬ 
ing for days to try to forget the man she’d followed to 
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California, only to discover he was a happily married 
man who didn’t want to be boUiered with her. 

When she was drunk enough not to know or care what 
she was doing, she’d walked out into the Pacific late at 
night. She was a good swimmer. But not that good. T^ey 
rescued her just before she went down for the third time. 
Then somebody went for any doctor he could find. Paul 
was the one he found, and that was the way they met. 

But she had to have this champagne. She insisted on 

it. She wanted to drink a toast. 

‘To me,” she told Paul. Tve got Columbus outclassed 
as a discoverer.” All that guy did was discover America 
and how could he have missed such a big place? But 
she, little Cathy, bad discovered a man who was next 
thing to a virgin. 

T love you,” he said again. 

T believe you mean that,” Cathy said. She tried to 
blink back the tears, then stopped trying. 

When he asked her what she was crying about, she 
told him: “I’m crying over my own grave. I’m crying 
because I’m no difiEerent from diose witches who soured 
you on women. 

“I love you,” he said again. 

T want you,” Cathy said. 

They were married a week later. 

For their wedding feast in a hotel bedroom, Paul 
bought the sandwiches; cheese on rye, ham on white, 
with pickles. Cathy bought the champagne. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Third Man 


The house was at the very end of Lee Avenue. Ranch 
style. With the stables at the back. At one end was a 
three-car garage. Above that a small, up-to-date apart¬ 
ment where a stableman could live. Cathy had not had 
a stableman for some time, but she was always intending 
to get one. When she found exactly the right person. 
She kept five riding horses. She said she liked different 
horses to suit her varying moods. 

As soon as Paul walked into the house that morning 
he felt the ominous, brooding quiet of empty rooms. 
He went straight to the bedroom. There was no sign of 
Cathy. The skirted, rose taffeta coverlet on the bed 
was in perfect order. The bed had not been slept in. 

He returned by way of a center hall to the living 
room which ran the full length of one side of the house. 
Inside the doorway he stopped dead. And stared. 

On the floor before the open fireplace half a dozen 
down pillows had been placed end to end, making a 
kind of bed. Beside the pillows was an onyx ashtray 
piled high with cigarette butts. Close by, on the bricks 
fronting the fireplace, were two whiskey bottles. 

Paul picked up the bottles and took a good look at 
them. Drained empty. And Cathy had promised him 
never to do any solitary drinking. She kept her promises. 

He put down the bottles. He imagined he could smell 
the heavy aroma of a man’s strong brand of Turkish 
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tobacco, smell another man’s body sweat mixed with 
the faint, exotic perfume which Cathy always used. 

His recent suspicions flared up, like a hot dagger 
piercing his brain. Cathy had taken a lover. 

Paul spoke aloud to the room. “If I find out who the 
bastard is, Ill kill him.” 

He had said tlie same thing to Cathy many times. 
When they were loving, when they quarreled. Half 
joking, half meaning it. “If I ever catch any so-and-so 
trying to take you away from me. I'll kill him." 

He always had a feeling that he couldn't hold her. 
He loved Cathy, but Cathy wanted him. And wanting 
didn't last. When Cathy stopped wanting him, that 
would be it. 

Now he was frozen with the grinding fear that it 
had happened. The thought numbed his brain and 
paralyzed his body. He stood for a full five minutes just 
staring at those pillows and trying to visualize exactly 
what had happened there. Trying to see it, feel it. 

Cathy with another man. 

He never could recall exactly how he got out of the 
house, around the gravel drive at the side, and back to 
the stable, moving so quietly that Cathy and the man 
never heard him coming. 

The man saw him first. 

Cathy was standing with her back to him. She was 
wearing riding clothes. And straw all over the back of 
her white shirt. Picked up from the straw that was 
spread thick over the floor of the stable. 

The man had his arms around her and was holding 
her bent back. 

Paul was surprised at the coolness and clarity of his 
brain. It reminded him of the time, a month before, 
when an emergency case had been brought in. A woman 
who'd filled her beUy with ant poison to ward off 
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pregnancy. She didn*t have a chance in a hundred. Life 
was leaking out of her through every pore. 

But Paul had worked against the hopeless odds, stitch¬ 
ing and patching under glaring lights in the searing 
hot operating room, and when it was over even the hard¬ 
ened head nurse who had seen everything said she’d 
never seen anything like Dr. Breyton’s calm and control 
through that five-hour battle. Oh, he was a great fellow 
in an emergency. 

Suddenly Paul heard laughter and realized it was 
his. 

"It happens in every man’s life, so they say,** he heard 
himself comment. 

Cathy turned then, riveted her eyes on him, and 
actually had the impudence to smile. 

“This is my new stableman,” she said coolly, “His 
name is Ben Waters. We knew each other in childhood.” 

Paul stared at the swarthy-faced man who did not 
look as if he’d ever been a child. He looked more as if 
he might have sprung to life, full grown, in a prize¬ 
fight ring, complete with broken nose, thick coarse lips, 
bull-like neck, and small shiny dark eyes which held a 
sharp cunning. 

Nevertheless, Ben Waters looked all male. Paul could 
well imagine that he held a strong animal attraction for 
women. The name was vaguely familiar and later he 
placed it. There had been a brief story in the papers 
some weeks before. Ben Waters had been dishonorably 
discharged from the Army. Paul couldn’t recall the 
details. 

Cathy was saying: “Ben has a wonderful way with 
horses. He’s just the man I’ve been looking for. And 
he’s going to live in the little apartment above the gar¬ 
age. It will be so nice knowing there’s a man around, 
nights when you have to be at the hospital with some 
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unfortunate creatiure who forgot to say when. Like Rose 
Cobey.** 

Paul bit the side of his underlip. The coarse, cruel 
brutahty of the remark struck him like a blow in the 
head. What in God's name had got into Cathy? He 
looked at her in puzzlement and shock. She gazed back 
at him with the smile of a cold-blooded, heartless 
woman who knew she had delivered a telling blow and 
found it amusing. 

Obviously someone had told her about Rose Cobey's 
death. 

Cathy's stableman laughed. This uncouth lout laughed. 
At the mention of Rose Cobey, 

And then he took a step toward Cathy, put one hairy 
arm around her slender shoulders. “I got a notion your 
hubby don't like me, honey. I got a notion he figures you 
and me been gitting a bit too chummy. But if he gets 
tough, I can get tougher. So don't you worry.” 

And Cathy just stood there. Letting the big, coarse 
lout paw her. Laughing at what he'd said, as if it were 
very funny. 

Paul felt anger rising in him like a volcano on the 
verge of eruption. He told himself to relax. To hold it. 
He told himself that jealous free-for-alls were not for 
him. And if Cathy was sick of him, if she wanted this 
brutish-looking fellow there was nothing he could do 
about it. 

But they were still laughing. Laughing together. As 
if they shared some secret joke. 

“Get out of here,” Paul said, and took a step forward. 
“Go on. Get the hell out” 

Cathy linked her hands, both of them, under Ben's 
arm. “Who's telling who to get off my property?” 

“Maybe I better beat it for the time being,” Ben 
said. “While you and him come to an understanding.” 

“We'll come to our understanding right here and now.” 
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Paul took another step forward, looked straight at 
Cathy, and told her that he didn’t need to be reminded 
that this was her property. And if she wanted to get 
nasty by reminding him that he was a poor doctor who’d 
married a rich gal, this wasn’t the time for it If she 
was sick of the deal, they'd talk about that, too. But 
some other time. 

Cathy moved away from Ben and reached up to get 
her riding crop from a nail. She walked back slowly, 
flipping ^e leather whip lightly across one palm. TDidn’t 
I tell you that I’d given Ben a job? Ben is an old friend 
and he’s had some hard luck. He came and asked me to 
help him out I’m not the kind of girl who turns her 
back on an old friend who’s in trouble.” 

“He’ll be in trouble if he doesn’t get out of here. Fast” 

Ben’s swarthy face was only inches away from his 
own. Ben’s glittering eyes were malicious and ugly. He 
approved what Cathy had just said with extravagant 
gravity. “That’s a good girL” 

He sneered at Paul: “You heard what your wife said, 
pal. She said I stay. You got a point, I guess. Not want¬ 
ing another guy around the shack. You did pretty well 
for yourself. Marrying a cute redhead, complete with 
blue blood, folding money, and half the real estate in 
town. I don’t blame you a bit, pal. Not wanting to take 
a chance on another guy muscling in.” 

Paul swimg at Ben with all his strength. But he wasn’t 
a fighter and the blow went wild, Ben came back at 
him with a fist like a hammer that caught Paul full 
in the jaw. He reeled backards, saw Ben coming at 
him again. Crouching, he made a grab for Ben’s legs. 

Then he felt the stinging cut of Cathy’s whip over 
his cheek. 

“Fool,” she muttered. 

She struck him again. 

Paul swayed in sudden pain, tasting blood, and closed 
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his eyes to the shocking, sickening sight of Cathy ready 
with her whip to give him more. 

Then, with no warning at all, his knees crumpled 
under him, and for the first time in his life he passed out. 

Cathy turned on Ben Waters and sent the whip sting- 
ingly across his eyes. 

She knelt beside Paul then, wiping his bloody cheek 
with a soft handkerchief. “Come back tomorrow,** she 
said to Ben in a flat voice. 

Ben looked down at her. “Is our deal still on?** 

She smoothed Paul's hair. “Yes.” 

Ben continued to stare at her for a moment Tlien he 
laughed. “Okay, See you tomorrow, baby.” 

He left. 

Cathy remained kneeling beside Paul, gently smooth¬ 
ing his hair. All the love in the world was in her eyes. 
After a moment she flung her arms around him, and 
sobbed as if her heart were broken. 

But by the time Paul opened his eyes she was stand¬ 
ing, leaning against the stable door, smoking a cigarette. 
“Feel okay?** 

Paul sat up, touching his cheek. It was the left side 
of his face which she had slashed at with her whip. He 
brought his hand away. There was blood on it 

She watched him as he paused to stare at her, wonder¬ 
ing if he was going to start asking questions. 

She had all the answers ready. 

She had had the answers ready for how many years. 
She’d been seventeen when the thing happened. And 
she'd known that some day Ben might come trying to 
make trouble for her. And she’d need some very glib, 
clever answers. 

Only now she didn't need them. Because Paul didn’t 
ask. 

He just sat there and looked at her. And wondered 
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about his calmness. A little while ago he had been sav¬ 
agely angry, perfectly capable of killing the man who, he 
assumed, had been her lover. He supposed the cut of 
Cathy s whip on his cheek was the reason for his resig¬ 
nation. " 

Now there wasn't anything. He felt only a vast weari¬ 
ness. And a pity for both of them. 

^ m going up to the house and make some coffee. 
Then Ill pack my stuff and move to the hotel.** 

"Tfou can't go.** Her fingers dug into the flesh of his 
wrist. “I won't let you go.” Her voice shook and her 
small face was gray beneath the bum from riding in 
the wind and sun. 

“What kind of a man do you take me for?” The anger 
was creeping back into his voice. “Have you heard about 
Cathy Breyton's new stableman? And the doctor tied up 
at the hospital, sometimes all night longl You think Td 
stand for that kind of talk?” 


“It isn't what you thinkl So help me, it isn't” 
“No? Then what is it?” 

“I can’t tell you.” 

“Can't? Or won't?” 


“Both.” 


*That's too bad.” He left her and went to the house. 


CHAPTER V 



He made coffee and drank one cup as he stood by the 
kitchen sink. Once he put his finger to his cheek. It came 
away bloody. 
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A feeling of unreality began to steal over him. A man's 
world didn't fall apart without a very good reason. That 
common lout in his plaid shirt, yellow shoes, and hands 
like the hairy paws of an ape? He was no good reason. 

Cathy coiild pick and choose her men. If she was 
bored and fed up with a sober-minded, work-driven 
doctor, it would be easy enough for her to find someone 
more amusing, more charming, more to the taste of a 
girl who was like so much wild fire and bom for the fun 
and excitement Paul had never found the time to give her. 

But to turn to a roughneck, a crude fellow with the 
fists and tongue of a stevedore, the look of the congenital 
criminal in his shiny, close-set little eyes— 

It didn't make sense. Or did it? 

Paul wiped sweat from his forehead with the back of 
his hand. He walked to the stove and poured more coflFee. 
His knees felt weak. His collar choked him. He ripped 
it open with trembling fingers. He felt weak and shaky 
all over. 

It was a crisp, raw fall morning. The sun had clouded 
over and the raw chill penetrated the kitchen. But Paid 
felt as if he were suffocating. He tugged at his shirt 
again, ripping off a button as he opened it to bare his 
chest. He took his second cup of coffee to the table and 
sat on a metal stool. 

Maybe the joke was on him. Maybe a tough, half¬ 
animal of a man was exactly what Cathy did need. It 
wouldn't be the first time with one of these high-bred. 
Southern gals. Nature took a hand in such matters. 
Nature didn't care for too much aristocratic inbreeding. 

So the blood call would go out—a little more of the 
earthy touch. And never mind the cultural angles. Maybe 
that was what Cathy really wanted. A man to treat her 
rough, humble her, humiliate her, and make her like it 
Because it made her feel a complete woman. 
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Such an explanation didn’t satisfy Paul But it was 
the only one he could think of. He finished the coffee 
and went to the bedroom. Cathy was sitting on the bed. 
He hadn’t heard her come in, hadn’t heard her go to 
the liquor cabinet in the dining room. But there she was 
with an empty glass in her hand and a bottle of brandy 
on the table beside her. She had stripped off her clothes 
and wore a pale blue robe. 

“I hope you aren’t going to start that,” Paul said. 

“Start what?” As if she didn’t know exactly what he 
meant. 

She had never been an alcoholic. She had explained all 
about that before they were married. She simply took 
to drinking when life became so goddam unbearable 
that she had to find some kind of an outlet “And don’t 
laugh,” she had begged hinu 

She said that she knew all the funny cracks about the 
poor, unhappy, little rich girl. Very hinny. Except that 
in some cases the poor little rich girl had her troubles, 
believe it or not Then it wasn’t so funny. 

It wasn’t so funny, Cathy had said, growing up in a 
house vrith two parents who hated each other’s guts. 
Her father liked women, liquor, and horses, in the order 
named. Her mother didn’t like anything except to be 
taking the joy out of life. When Cathy wasn't being 
pulled to pieces between the two of them, she was think¬ 
ing up some devilment which would annoy her mother. 
“I hated her,” Cathy said. “Because she hated me first. 
A Idd senses a thing like that. She didn’t want to have 
a kid to start with. She thought having babies was for 
the lower classes. Such a vulgar performance from start 
to finish. 

“After I was bom, she informed Dad she wasn’t taking 
any chances on having a thing like that happen again. 
And he said, ‘Hell, that’s a relief. You don’t think you’re 
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depriving me of any pleasure, do you? You don t honestly 
believe you ever gave me any pleasure, do you?* 

“She hated to see people enjoying life. Especially kids. 
If she’d had her way, she’d have dressed me up cute 
and set me on a chair and kept me there to be looked at 
when company came. Like a dummy. She didn t want 
me to do anything I wanted to do. So I found ways to 
do it all. And plenty I didn’t really want, because it was 
a way of fighting her and standing up for my rights. 
I took my first drink of champagne when I was fifteen. 
Because she was dead set against liquor. I did a lot of 
other things for the same reason, and a couple of them 
turned out to be mistakes. Bad ones.” 

It was when one of the mistakes started back- firin g 
that she would start drinking. 

“But I don’t drink when I’m happy,” she told Paul. 

So he didn’t have anything to worry about. She was 
happy with him. She’d never touch another drop if he 
ask^ her not to. 

She said now: “Do me a favor, please. 

“What’s that?” 

“If you’re going to walk out on me, please omit the 
lecture.” And she slopped more brandy into the glass. 

Paul dragged a cowhide bag out of the closet and 
put it on the bed across from the one she was sitting on. 
He opened drawers, getting out shirts, handkerchiefs, 
underwear. 

Paul said that was certainly a fine way to put it—him 
walking out on her. What did she expect him to do? 
What would any man do, when he walked in and 
discovered his wife in the arms of a common lout? And 
was informed that the lout was to become a permanent 
fixture on the premises. 

“Maybe one of these days you’d inform me that you 
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were moving the lout into the house, and me out to the 
garage apartment," Paul commented. 

Cathy drained her glass. Then she sprang to her feet 
and turned her face to him. It was white with anger. 
“Damn you for saying that. It’s a lie that Ben Waters 
and I are lovers. If you believe that, you’re a fooL" 

He asked her what she expected him to believe. 

She had a hard time getting her breath. Then the 
emotion seemed to go out of her, like water draining 
out of a sieve. She said he could believe what he pleased. 
It didn’t matter what he believed, “I had a crush on 
Ben when I was seventeen." 

“One of those things, eh?" 

“Sure. One of those things." 

Only in her case it was a little more complicated than 
it sounded. She’d been sneaking dates with another boy 
who was perfectly okay. Only Mama, as usual, didn’t 
approve. This other boy had to do odd jobs after school 
to help support his widowed mother. 

His mother worked, too. She did fine sewing, hem¬ 
stitching, knitting, for the rich ladies in town. Around 
Christmas she made plum puddings and sold them to 
the rich ladies. 

Cathy’s mother was one of the rich ladies who was 
delighted to help the unfortunate woman by getting her 
sewing and puddings at a bargain price. But the idea 
of her Cathy getting mixed up with the son of such a 
common, ordinary woman put her into a terrible state. 
The resultant row put Cathy into one of her defiant 
states. 

Paul said; “For two years I’ve listened to you going 
on about your mother. Every slip you ever made, she 
was to blame. It’s an obsession with you. Maybe you 
ought to see a psychiatrist” He said that because she 
had hurt him; he wanted to hurt back. He knew her 
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mother must have been a devil in lorgnette and black 
taffeta. 

He wasn’t sure that she heard him. She was smoking 
a cigarette and staring beyond him. “She thought up the 
bright idea of whisking me off to Europe where I'd meet 
nice people. I said if Jimmy Taylor wasn’t good enough 
to suit her, I’d start dating somebody that would make 
Jimmy look like the Duke of Windsor. And I did. Ben 
Waters.” 

“What happened to the European trip?” 

She gave him a slow, strange, secret smile. “Oh, we 
got there. Eventually.” 

“Have a nice time?” 

Still the secret smile. “The kind of a time a girl never 
forgets, believe me.” 

She went back to the bed, poured another drink, and 
held up her glass. 

“A toast,” she said, and started to laugh. “A toast to 
a girls first love. Nothing like it, they say. A girl never 
forgets the first one, they say. And how right they arel” 

She drained the glass and threw it at the wall. It 
crashed and she laughed at the spraying crystal 

“The hell with everything,” she said, and fell backward 
on the bed and stared at the ceiling. 

Paul had been tossing things into his bag without 
concern for neatness or systematic arrangement. All he 
wanted was to get out of the house. 

For the moment his emotions seemed numbed, and he 
hoped they stayed like that. He had his work to do. He 
couldn’t afford the luxury of an emotional spree over the 
girl he’d loved and lost. 

Lost? Hell. The chances were he’d never really had 
her. I want you—that was her stock phrase for their hours 
of unholy delight. She’d never over-worked the word 
love. He couldn’t recall that she’d ever said the words, 
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I love you. She lied about small, non-essential matters. 
But she was curiously honest about the big important 
things. 

In her own way she’s trying to be honest now, he 
thought. Trying to tell me that a crude, tough, dirt farm¬ 
er’s boy got some unholy hold on her when she was 
yoimg, impressionable, and ripe for love. And she’s never 
really got over it. 

He left her still lying on the bed, still staring blankly 
at the ceiling, and went into the bathroom. He needed 
a hot shower and a shave. He took quite a while to do 
it because he had quite a few things to think about 
Plans to make. 

The town’s best hotel had been renovated some months 
before. There were several bachelor apartments on the 
top floor. He hoped he could get one of them. His mar¬ 
riage, his life with Cathy, he imagined, would soon begin 
to seem more like a dream than something that had really 
happened. 

He took a wad of cotton and dabbed peroxide on his 
cut cheek. It was still paining. Well, the angry mark of 
Cathy’s whip was real enough, and it signifled the end 
of their marriage. The beginning seemed real, too. And 
so danmed beautiful. The first time he held her in his 
arms and felt drunk on love. She was more beautiful 
than he had known any woman could be. 

Then he thought of Ben Waters enjoying that beauty, 
and the helpless rage choked him as he toweled himself 
savagely, as if he were trying to punish himself. 

His hands itched with the need to hit something, and 
he poimded his fists against the tiled wall. Then he rested 
his body flat against the wall, his palms pressed to his 
closed eyes. He shook with inner sobbing, but be was 
careful to be quiet. He didn’t want Cathy to hear him 
giving way like a heartbroken IdcL 
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There was no use in letting her know how damn crazy 
he was about her. 

When everything was under control he went back 
into the bedroom. 

She was still lying there, her hair loosened and falling 
over the edge of the bed. Like a creeping flame. He loved 
her hair, loved the smell of it, loved to have her make 
a rope of it to bind around his neck when they loved. 
She made so many things of love. Made a game of it. 
And sometimes a battle. And always, in the end, a taste 
of paradise. 

Her arms were stretched out, too. She raised one, 
stared at the palm, then let it fall limply. “Paul?*' she 
said. 

He was putting on his shorts. 

Her voice trembled a little. “I'm sorry I said what I 
did about Rose Cobey.” 

“Im sorry too.” 

He sat on the other bed, putting on his socks. There 
was a hole in the heel of one. He ripped it off, flung it 
savagely to the floor. “Rose was a nice kid. She didn’t 
deserve to die.” 

‘Then why did you let her die?” 

He didn’t understand at first. “You think I left anything 
imdone? Christ Almighty. I sweated blood all night long. 
It was already too late when they brought her to the 
hospital. She didn’t have a chance.” 

TThat's not what I mean.” 

‘Then what do you mean? What the hell are you 
talking about?” 

Tou know. She came to you for help. You turned her 
down cold.” She corrected herself. “No, you did worse 
than that. She was caught in the worst trap a girl can 
be caught in. And you gave her some pretty advice for 
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the good of her soul. What it added up to was—stay in 
your trap and leam to like it” 

“Who told you what I said to her?” 

“Rose told me. She was half crazy with fear. She came 
and told me all about it. She thought maybe I could use 
my influence to soften you up.” She sighed. “I had to 
tell her I was married to a man who’d rather be noble 
than be human.” 

Paul’s bare feet marched him around to the side of 
Cathy’s bed. He glared down at her, ready to make a 
quarrel of it Not realizing that Ben Waters was still the 
real issue between them, that both of them were itching 
to make a fight over Ben. And both of them shrank from 
bringing all of that really out into the open. Because 
things would be said that could never be taken back. 

“An illegal operation!” he snapped. “In my book, 
murder. And you’re sore because I refused to do that” 

“It’s a shame,” Cathy said. She poured herself another 
drink. 

“What’s a shame?” 

“You’ve got a blind spot. Sometimes it makes you 
cruel You blame Sue Todd for Rose’s death. I blame 
you for sending her to Sue. If you didn’t know that would 
be the next step, you were stupid. If you did know, then 
take a look in the mirror and shake hands with the real 
killer of Rose Cobey.” 

He snatched the brandy glass out of her hand. “You’re 
drunk. That’s crazy, dru^en talk,” 

"Is it?” She sprang up, her eyes blazing. 

“Listen, she said, “I don’t want to hear about what’s 
legal or illegal. Or right or wrong. All I know is, some 
girls have the courage to bring a nameless Idd into the 
world and face the music. Rose hadn’L Rose was scared, 
scared of her mother. Just plain scared. And you told 
her it was the kind of world where a girl must face the 
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consequences of her own acts. You told her to be brave. 
To see it through! Face-the-consequences Breyton! And 
I married you!” 

She started to laugh and couldnt stop. Hysterics. 

Paul slapped at her face until she quieted. Then he 
said in a deadly calm voice, “Exactly who were you talk¬ 
ing about? Rose? Or yourself?” 

“So you aren’t so dumb, after all.” Cathy looked at 
him with eyes that gave away notliing. She pulled the 
brandy bottle to her lips. When he tried to stop her she 
slapped his hand away. 

“Only you’re wrong. I never went sneaking to Sue 
Todd. Or anyone like her.” Her voice was hard. “All I 
was trying to say is that I’d never come to you to get 
a break. You’re a hard man, Paul.” 

He caught her hands. “Are you in trouble, Cathy? Is 
that what this Ben Waters’ business is all about?” 

Immediately she was evasive. She didn’t care to discuss 
Ben Waters. She would take it as a special favor if Paul 
didn’t start nagging her with questions. Their marriage 
had been a mistake. 

“You should have married a saint I should have 
married a sinner. But we got our wires crossed.” 

She took another drink. “I like sinners.” 

She slapped her hand across his cut cheek. It was a 
deliberately cruel gesture. It started the bleeding again. 
When she saw tlie blood, she jeered: “It’s good to know 
you have some real, red blood in you. But there isn’t 
quite enough of it to suit me.” 

She added taimtingly: “How does it feel to play God 
with other people’s lives?” 

Paul shrugged wearily and turned away from her. He 
reached for the bottle and raised it to his lips. She kept 
up her taunts. “I’ll bet you never got drunk in your life. 
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Did you? And needless to say you never got a girl in 
trouble. Not youl** 

He took another swallow of brandy. He wondered how 
much of it he would have to drink to get drxink. And 
whether it would help him forget the horrible catastrophe 
that was suddenly the sum total of his life. 

*^o,” he said, not looking at her. “I never got a girl 
in trouble. You think that would be a thing to be 
proud of?^ 

“It might help you to understand how other people 
feel. Girls like Rose Cobey.” 

He began to wonder if Rose was really at the bottom 
of the way Cathy had changed. He thought back. Her 
recent coldness, her indifference the last time they’d 
made love. That didn’t make much sense. But what did? 
There were times when it seemed as if nothing in a man's 
life, from the day he was bom, had much rhyme or 
reason. This was one of those times. 

Paul took another swallow of liquor. 

“Well, I might as well be going,” he said. And turned 
back to Cathy. “Tm sorry,” he said. 

Silently they looked at each other, silently Cathy went 
into his arms and buried her face against his neck. He 
held her in his arms without saying a word. He knew 
that he was saying goodbye to the love of his life. 

What he was saying goodbye to was his life. 

Presently he tilted her head back and kissed her eye¬ 
lids. Her mouth opened to him and he kissed her hard, 
hurting her, as he had a thousand times before. And 
never would again. 

She took her mouth away from his and hung in his 
arms, limp. “Paul,” she whispered, “I love you.” 

She had never said it before, and now he didn't 
believe her. 

“This is a fine time to tell me.” 
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“That s why Tm telling you. Because it s the eni* 

“Does it have to be the end?” 

“Yes.” She sighed. “You being you, yes.” 

“But why, Cathy? For God's sake, why? Has that 
buzzard got something on you? Is he blackmailing you? 
Can’t you tell me what it is?” 

“Please don’t ask questions. We had something lovely 
and now it’s over. Let’s leave it at that.” 

He began to doubt his own sanity. Or Cathy’s sanity. 
Maybe she was right. Something lovely was over. Just 
leave it at that. 

He kissed her again as she leaned against him. Then 
he walked away from her, closed his bag, and started 
for the door. 

As he went out she was standing by the window, look¬ 
ing out toward the hills. She didn’t turn around to watch 
him go. She didn’t say a word. 


CHAPTER VI 

The Past Catches Up 


Minutes after Paul left, Cathy rushed back into her 
riding clothes and went out to saddle Nemesis. The 
beautiful, black, mean-tempered stallion was in an ugly 
mood. She would let him feel the whip and the ride 
would turn into a fierce, physical battle between Cathy 
and the beast. Why she had to do this she did not know, 
since she loved Nemesis as she loved no human being, 
except PauL She supposed it was her way of releasing 
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suppressed rage against a life which had given her so 
much that was good, but had always managed to cheat 
her in the end. 

Today she was desperately tired. Yet she could not 
have stayed still or relaxed if her immortal soul had 
depended on it. The old, sickening fear which had 
haunted her for years had turned into horrible reality. 
The past had finally caught up with her. 

There’s no getting out of it this time, she thought 

This time the chips were down. And she had lost 

For over an hour she galloped along tlie trail through 
the Virginia woods. The trail that led back through the 
last eight years of her life. The trail that led away from 
the sunlight, into the dark forest, and then suddenly 
stopped at the clearing with the low, drab, weather- 
stained farmhouse on it. 

No one lived in the house any more. It was rotted, 
termite-eaten, falling to pieces, not really a house at aD. 
Just a shell. It hadn’t been much better when Ben Waters 
had lived there. 

Cathy turned Nemesis loose to graze. Then she sat 
down on a dead tree stump, lit a cigarette, and stared 
at the old shack. 

She had actually gone there one night, Cathy re¬ 
membered. 


His mother was an illiterate old country woman. She 
didn’t have any teeth. She bared her gums at Cathy in 
a leer, and said her Benny was certai^y a card. It just 
beat anything the way the girls couldn’t let him alone. 
She said she bet the day would come when her Benny 
wouldn’t wipe his feet on any girl in this town. 

Because most likely some beautiful Hollywood glamour 
girl would find him somehow or other. She’d get such 
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a hankering for him she'd have to have him. So she'd 
marry him and set him up in style and Benny would 
never need to do a lick of work because the glamour girl 
would be glad to work for him. 

But Cathy kept telling the crone that she just wanted 
to see Ben about tickets for the play. 

The woman slapped her on the backside and said; 
“You ain't a-fooling me one bit, honey. We women are 
all made off the same bolt of goods, honey. Young or 
old, rich or poor, when we get the itch for a particular 
man we just can't rest 'til we get a little taste." 

Then she went off to milk that poor, half-starved cow 
that stood out in the open, winter and summer. 

Cathy went into the house and found Ben sprawled 
out on a bed. He was pretending to be sick with flu. 
He was smoking a cigarette and reading an adventure 
magazine. 

“I came to sell you some tickets to the school play," 
Cathy said. 

“Who do you think you're kidding?" Ben said. “You 
know they'd kick me out if 1 went." 

And they probably would have. Ben always got kicked 
out of respectable places. That was one of the reasons 
he held so much fascination for respectable girls. He was 
forbidden. He was a bad boy. A girl wasn't safe with Ben. 

“But you can come and sit on my bed," Ben said. He 
patted a place for Cathy. And leered. “If you ain't afraid," 

Cathy noticed a pack of cards lying beside him. 

“We might have a game," she said and went to the 
bed. “Cards, I mean,” she added hastily. 

“Oh, sure. Cards." 

She could still see that slimy, lecherous leer. She had 
often wondered why it didn't make her sick to her 
stomach at the time. And why she didn't get out of that 
filthy shack. 
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Ohy why didn*t I realize I was brewing one hell of a 
mess for myself? thought Cathy. 

“rU stay until your mother comes in from milldng,” 
she told him. But his mother didn’t come for a long time. 
She went on to a neighbor s house, and long before she 
got back it had happened. 

She had often tried, in the years since, to analyze the 
fascination that Ben Waters had had for her. 

He was common as dirt 

He never spent a dime on her. 

He had no manners, and never pretended any to 
impress her. 

When they made a date to meet in the woods, which 
was the only place Cathy dared meet him, Ben was 
always late. And he always set the time to suit his con¬ 
venience. And made her come most of the way. She 
supposed he’d been bom knowing that women liked 
masterful men who gave the orders, gave them the fine 
thrill and pleasure of submissive surrender. Brutish men 
seemed to know that 

And she’d been so fed up with the nice boys her 
mother considered fairly suitable companions. 

The nice boys who had their fun with the cheap town 
floozies after they were rid of their nice dates from the 
nice families. 

She wanted a real, flesh and blood man. That was a 
good part of it And no one ever accused Ben Waters 
of being composed of anything less than perfectly healthy 
flesh and blood. 

She lit a fresh cigarette, looked around to make sure 
Nemesis hadn’t broken away from his rein, and laughed 
bleakly to herself as she recalled more. 

Paul laughed when she raved about what she’d had to 
put up with from her mother. 

And once or twice he’d been damn grim about it 
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“You ought to know what it’s like never to have had 
a mother, Cathy. When you try to imagine what your 
mother was like, all that comes to your mind is a faceless 
figure sneaking furtively into a railroad station. Then 
sneaking furtively out when the coast is clear. Not 
carrying the baby she brought in with her. 

“You ought to know,” he said, “what it’s like to be a 
bastard child who wasn’t wanted by the woman whose 
loins produced you. You just ought to know.” 

Her face grew very still as she thought about his words. 

That had been about a month after they were married. 
She had been wondering all that time if it wouldn’t be 
a good idea to tell him about Ben’s baby, the trip to 
Europe, the adoption arrangements that were made by 
a lawyer in Washington. Tell him and get it over with. 

After that conversation she bad known that she could 
never tell hinL 

Nobody ever would have believed to look at Cathy^s 
mother that she was a cruel, dominating woman. 

Marcia Rawlings had been a great Virginia beauty 
when she was yoimg, then a chic, handsome woman in 
her forties. Prematurely white hair, beautifully waved 
and coiffed. A fine, erect carriage. A lady to the manor 
bom, every inch of her. And such a sweet, gracious way 
of doing and talking. 

“My precious little doll, Cathy, has been raised on a 
rose leaf. And the man who takes her away from me must 
provide an even nicer rose leaf.” 

People didn’t talk that way any more. Maybe back in 
the Victorian era. Not in the 1950’s. But Marcia Rawlings 
talked that way. And got away with it. 

“How she dotes on that child. If Cathy got in any 
trouble, it would just about loll her mother,” people 
would say. 

Cathy was the one who came close to being lolled, in 
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a sense, with faked kindness. She sensed very early that 
it was a battle for survival. Her identity as an individual 
was the thing at stake. She had to fight defiantly, relent¬ 
lessly, unceasingly. Or turn into a submissive, spiritless 
nonentity who wore her mother s trademark. 

To learn dancing, elocution, how to enter and exit 
from a drawing room properly, how to stand, how to sit, 
how to cross her feet but never her legs, Cathy was sent 
to a school conducted by three well-bom, dehydrated old 
maids who were in straitened circumstances. 

It was in trying to describe the elocution lessons and 
the old maids to Ben that Cathy gave vent to her first 
four-letter words. 

Ben had howled and taught her a few more. Which 
was about the only thing she could ever think of to give 
Ben credit for. He had taught her something far more 
useful in moments of extremity than she had learned 
from the Misses Winston. 

The words helped to let off steam. 

Now, jerking her mind away from Paul, she used a few 
of the words. Muttered them aloud. She always did when 
she thought of the way Marcia had robbed her childhood 
of fun. 

Never allowed to play and run wild with other lads. 

Come straight home from school, and no loitering on 
the way. 

The public school she was allowed to attend only be¬ 
cause there was no private school in or around Clarmont, 
and Marcia was taking no chances on letting Cathy get 
out from under her wing by sending her away to school 

Two or three “stinking little prigs'* of school chums, 
selected with care by Marcia, were allowed to come into 
the house and play quietly with her. But that arrange¬ 
ment had ended when Cathy kicked one of the beautiful- 
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mannered little stinkers in the shins, threatened to tear 
out the hair of the other by the roots. 

After that she played alone. 

“Shes a wild one, all right, that Cathy Rawlings.” 
Soon the town was saying it. ‘Won t come to any good, 
the way she’s carrying on. Hanging around bars. Racing 
around town in that yellow convertible. Galloping through 
the woods like a red-headed devil on horseback. Oh, 
she’s heading for trouble.” 

And Cathy made their opinions fact when she took 
up with Ben. 

If only Ben hadn’t been the first onel 

That was one of the things she hated having to re¬ 
member. 

And realizing that she could have prevented what hap¬ 
pened the first night in the old shack. 

For a time it was almost as if Ben didn’t want it to 
happen. As if he were saying to himself: I’lZ be in one 
hell of a mess if it happens, and her old woman finds 
out. There are plenty of other babes in this neck of the 
woods, rU play it safe and pass this one up. 

But Cathy must have been possessed of a devil that 
night. The sap was r unnin g full and rich and wild in her. 
She was crazy to be kissed and made love to. She was 
crazy to know what it was like to be held and caressed 
by this rough-handed, ugly, thick-shouldered boy who 
had a way of looking at her that made her shiver all over. 

“If you know what’s good for you, kid,” Ben said, 
“youll scram out of here.” 

For reply, Cathy pushed aside the cards they’d been 
playing with. She smiled at him, and allowed her dress 
to inch up so that he could see her legs. She gazed up at 
him, her face enigmatic. 

He told her that she was asking for trouble. She went 
on gazing at him but she didn’t say anything. She couldn’t 
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say anything. She felt paralyzed with the strange, new, 
giddying desire that was crawling through her blood. 
She wanted something quite terribly, without knowing 
what it was she wanted. 

She moved closer to him, the dress inched up further 
than she had intended it to. Her hand lacked the strength 
or will to reach and push it down. 

Suddenly Ben grabbed her. He swung her on to her 
back. He reached up and switched off the bright, un¬ 
shaded electric bulb above the bed. 

Instinctively she tried to fight him off. But it was too 
late now. "Don’t,” she kept saying. “Please don’t I didn’t 
want it to go this far.” 

“You don’t know what you want,” Ben muttered. “But 
I know. Now lay still, damn you.” His hand moved, 
tantalizing her. Then he dragged her so close that there 
was no space left between them and Cathy lay perfectly 
still. Waiting. . . . 

Five months later, Cathy and her mother left rather 
suddenly for an extended stay in Europe. 

Now, eight years afterward, Ben was back, with one 
of those do-as-I-say-or-else ultimatums. Sitting there on 
the old tree stump, Cathy recalled his arrival the day 
before. 

She was on the patio, smoking a cigarette, not thinking 
about anything in particular. Just looking off into the 
fall-colored woods. Sl.e heard someone approaching and, 
thinking it was Paul, turned quickly around, a smile on 
her face. 

But the hulking, black-haired figure she saw was not 
Paul. She felt the first pang of fear before she gave him 
identity. 

“Who-” 

“Hello, baby,” the figure grinned. “Remember me?” 
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-Oh, my God-Benl" Her voice was Uttle more than a 
whisper. 

“Yeah, baby. Ben. How’ve you been? Still pretty. Pret¬ 
tier, even.” He nodded his head. “Havin’ a man steady 

been good for you, I guess.” 

He threw back his head and laughed, hands in his 
pockets, legs apart; his very stance was ofiEensive. Cathy 
felt anger rising beside the fear. 

“What do you want, Ben? Not conversation. I’m sure.” 

-Conversation?” he said. “Nothin’ like that I got some 
information you might like to know I got 

“What is it, Ben? What information?” She kept her 
voice calm only with great effort 

He leaned forward and stared into her eyes, as if to 
make absolutely certain that he had her complete atten¬ 
tion. Then he spoke. 

“It was a boy, huhr He grinned. “A boy. He would’ve 
been a real killer.” 

Cathy understood. Ben knew about the baby. How 
had he found out? But sadists like Ben seemed to be 
bom with a gift for ferreting out secrets which added 
up to pay dirt for themselves. 

Yet she said merely, “I don’t know what you’re talking 

about, Ben.” 

He laughed. 

“You don’t, huh? Got a short memory for such a lovin’ 
ffiama, real short. 'The baby. Our baby. The one you had 
in Europe. And never told me about. Tsk, tsk.” He shook 
his head “You oughta be ashamed.” 

“I went to Europe years ago—” she began. 

He nodded. “Right after we got to be friends.” 

“Months later—” 

“Long enough, baby.” He leaned toward her again. 
“You went to Europe with that mother of yours and you 
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had the baby—our baby—in London.” He straightened 
up. “Right?" 

Cathy turned away Rom him. What did he want? Why 
didn’t he just tell her, and leave? 

“You remember, Cathy?" His tone was insidious. “You 
remember having our baby, don’t you?” 

That was the one thing she wanted most in her life 
to forget. Living with Paul, building a fuU life for her¬ 
self, she hoped perhaps she could at least push the 
memoiy far back in some remote comer of her minfl 
GraduaUy, she would succeed; lately the memoiy had 
been returning less and less often. But now Ben was here, 
reviving recollection and ready to throw a spotlight cm 
her shame. 

“I saw him,” Ben stated abraptly. 

She spim aroimd. “I don’t believe you.” 

He shmgged, “He’s a helluva Idd.” 

“Please—” 

"He’s ’roimd this high now, and he’s got shoulders 
’bout as broad as mine. Good pair of hands, too. And 
lots of black hair.” He grinned again, apparently in pride. 

Cathy looked at him for a moment "Why did you—?” 
she asked. 

“I’m his fadier, ain’t I?” Bai answered. “It’s only nat¬ 
ural for a father to want to see his own son. Even if his 
mother don’t care to see him.” 

“Shhl” Irrationally, Cathy thought Paul xni^t som^ 
how hear. “Where ^d you find him?” 

“In L. A, When I was in the Army.” 

“How did he look?” 

“Great” 

“Did you tell him who you were?” 

Ben smiled. “Worried, baby? Yeah, sure you’re worried. 
Aw, you shouldn’t worry at ^ You think I'd do anything 
you oughta worry about?" He advanced toward her until 
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he was just a few inches away. “We was such good 
friends, baby, remember?^ He put his arms around her 
and pulled her against his powerful, handsome body. 

“Don t—” she said, imable to do more. 

He was smiling. “And we had a real ball, remember?* 

Revulsion went through Cathy. “Let me go.” She 
pushed him away. 

Ben put his hands in his pockets and stood silently, 
still smiling. 

“How did you find out?” she asked him, hoping to 
learn who else knew the story. 

“Don’t worry,” Ben replied, “your husband ain’t been 
told—yet” 

There was a long silence. 

“Yet?” Cathy looked up at Ben. “Yet?” she repeated. 
“Must he be told?” 

“You know, Cathy, you’re smart, and I always did like 
a smart woman.” 

“Must he be told?” she asked again. 

For a quick moment of brief despair, she wondered if 
it mattered whether Paul knew or not. She wondered 
if her marriage was worth trying to save—if Paul’s rigid 
self-righteousness would not destroy it someday, anyway. 

“Well, Ben?” she demanded. “Are you going to answer 
me?” 

“No, Cathy, he don’t have to be told.” 

“What do you want, Ben?” 

“Don’t you know, baby?” 

His voice was soft, his smile a leer as he moved dose 
to her again and once more put his arms around her. 

“Don’t you know?” He pulled her against him. She did 
not pull away. “He don’t have to be told,” he said, his 
tone low. “But it’ll take some fancy work from you.” 

Unthinking, desperation causing her action, she put 
her arms around his neck. 
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It was not the fed of his body which stopped her; it 
was not the brutality of his hold. Nor was it Ae wetness 
of his mouth or the odor of his breath. It was, rather, 
the triumph in his voice when he murmured: “You still 
want me, baby. You’re still mine just like you used to be." 

She shoved him away from her. “What is it you’re 
really after, Ben? Not just love. I’m sure." 

He laughed. “Baby, you know me like a book, don’t 
you? All right. I’ll tell you what I want I want some 
money. And while you’re at it, a job. I hear tell you 
need a stableman. I always was great with horses." 

“A job? You’D Dve here?" 

“Sure. Better than having your fine husband and the 
whole town findin g out about you being a mamina^ 
ain’t it?" 

“AD ri^t, Ben. AD right" Tunelessly, she agreed. 
“How much money do you want?" 

“Oh, I don’t know. Couple thousand ought to hold me 
—for a month or so." 

Anger snapped into her. *1 won’t—" 

“Oh, yes you wiD." 

“There’D be no end—" 

“Honeyl” He stood, mockingly aghast 

“I can’t do it," she stated. 

Cathy, don’t be a chump. Unless you come across, I’D 
teD your sweet husband this afternoon. And, Cathy, you’D 
come crawDn’ to me like you did that first time. And I’D 
teD him about t hat , too. Better be good to me, baby, 
better be good to ma There’s an awful lot you don’t 
want anybody to know." 

She nodded dumbly, and sighed. “AD right, Ben. Come 
on. I’D take you to-to where you’D be living from now 
on." 

It was there Paul foimd them, hours later ... 
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The lowest, most despicable form of animal life. That 
was Paul’s idea of a woman who would abandon her 
own newborn child to the mercy of strangers. How could 
she tell him? How could she explain? 

“A woman who would do that is only half human." 
Paul speaking. 

Paul condemning Cathy. And never knowing. Neva: 
dreaming. 

And now. Cathy sitting on a dead tree stump with the 
sun overhead fading away under dark, glowering clouds. 
Rain was in the air. Early winter was in the air. 

And Cathy sat there. Staring into space. Staring at the 
rotting old shack. Staring at the rot of her life. Staring, 
staring, staring. 

Once, in her Gethsemane, she cried out in stark pain: 
“Oh, my God." 

As she rode home, later, there was madness in her, and 
she whipped Nemesis into a frenzied lather. 

It was her way of whipping and punishing herself. 


CHAPTER VII 


Virgin Soil 


The town knew very little about what Sue Todd was 
really like. Sue, in turn, knew very little about what 
Maggie, her daughter, was really like. But Sue knew 
men, women, and animals. She’d spent most of her mean, 
poor, twisted life observing all three. She knew what 



to expect when a girl had a beautiful face, a beautiful 
body, and the rotten blood of a very wealthy, very high- 
class Virginia gentleman who had finally been found 
dead, under mysterious circumstances, in the apartment 
of a Washington society woman. 

Nobody in the town, or in the world, except Sue her¬ 
self, had the slightest inkling where Maggie s exceptional 
beauty came from. Or that she was not the daughter of 
the moonshiner whom Sue had married and kidced out 
the week after Maggie s birth. 

It was right then, with Maggie's first, feeble birth 
squawks still echoing through the shack in Dugout 
Hollow, that Sue made up her mind what she wanted 
for Maggie. 

Some day Maggie was to go to the big dty and get 
herself a rich man. Then she was to return to Clarmont 
wearing mink and diamonds and driving a Cadillac car. 
She was to come back in such style that the town that 
had treated her mother like dirt would be forced to bow 
to Maggie. 

She had told Maggie a long time ago that this was 
to be her lot in life. And it would be the easiest thing 
in the world to accomplish. With her looks. And if she 
didn't lose her head and let some good-for-nothing scamp 
around Clarmont rob her of her most precious asset. 

Sue had informed Maggie that a virgin was just about 
the scarcest article there was, and she knew whereof she 
spoke. That was the reason very rich men would go off 
their rockers when they happened to find a virtuous girl 
with the face of an angeL 

So all Maggie had to do was sit tight, listen to her 
mother, use what few brains she had, and one of these 
days she'd be in clover. Then she could come back and 
thumb her nose at this goddam snooty town where people 
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had never had any more respect for Sue than if she were 
so much fertilizer. 

Maggie had listened to tfiis lectme for years. 

She pretended to swallow every word of it and to 
agree with her mother. She pretended that she never let 
boys touch her because she understood that the boys in 
this town had no respect for her. She knew they only 
wanted to use a girl like herself for a convenience, and she 
wouldn’t stand for that. Or so she swore to her mother. 
Because it was the simplest way to save an argument 
And to be allowed to get out and do as she pleased. 

For a long time she had been scared of something 
inside herself. She was scared of a game she would get 
to playing in her own mind. Sometimes before she slept 
she would play the game. Or when she was walking 
along the street Or just sitting on the rotting front steps 
of the shack, staring at the cars that went by. 

In this game she would make believe she was in a 
big city, going out on the streets at night, smiling at 
strange men. But the best part of the game, the end of 
it, the thought that set her to tingling all over, was when 
she went back to some shabby, walk-up apartment where 
another man was waiting for her. This was the man she 
loved. She would do anything for him. He was her master 
and her real sweetheart. She was just wild about him. 

But in actual fact Maggie had never been in love. 

All Maggie knew about love was what she read in 
love story magazines and that didn’t seem very convino* 
ing to her. It was too wishy-washy. The men in the stories 
were saps. 

Maggie could never fall in love with a sap. Her dream 
man was a Idnd of combination of Dilhnger and A1 
Capone. If this dream-boat came wrapped up in a 
package that looked like a youthful edition of Edward 
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Robiason in the movies, so much the better. That was 
the type she admired. No pretty boy for Maggie. 

But she had never been in love. She had never hap¬ 
pened to come on any man who remotely approach^ 
her ideal. Until Ben Waters showed up in town and 
rented the lean-to at the back of their house for tem¬ 
porary sleeping quarters. 

Sue was greedy for the little rent money Ben ofiFered 
to pay for the room which was fiUed with the rubbish 
of years. 

But she gave Maggie her orders: “You stay away from 
him. You hear me? If I catch that rat trying any monkey 
business with you, I’ll get me out my shotgun and shoot 
him dead. You hear what I’m telling you?" 

“Yes, Mama," Maggie said meekly. “I heard you." 

“Can I trust you not to go throwing away something 
I’ve spent all these years trying to keep intact?" 

“Of course you can trust me. Mama." 

“That’s a good girl You understand, honey, it ain’t 
the morals of these matters that bother me. It’s that you 
got to hold out for a good price for all that beauty you 
got. So you can come back to this hellhole of a town 
driving a fine car and dressed to the nines. I ain’t real 
sure I’ll live to see the day when that happens. I’ve had 
a mighty bad pain lately and it may be nature’s way 
of telling me my number’s about up. But I couldn’t never 
rest easy in my grave if you didn’t show the snobs in 
this town that they ain’t fit for you to wipe the dust of 
your feet oa Now remember. If that Ben Waters tries 
any monkeyshines, I’ve taught you that trick with your 
knee that’ll make him cry uncle in short order." 

“Yes, Mama. I’ll remember." 

So that night Maggie waited imtil she heard her 
mother snoring. Then she got up, slipped on the sleazy 
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gown which she kept for special occasions, and sneaked 
around back to the lean-to room. 

Before she sneaked back again, around three, she 
knew that she had found her love. 

Everything about Ben thriUed her. The rough and 
tough look of him. His vulgarity. The tight waves in his 
dose-cropped black hair. The hair thick aU over his body, 
on his big chest where it made a kind of mat for her 
to lay her head on. 

But mostly she thrilled to the casual. Insolent con¬ 
tempt behind his love-making. He took her as if it was 
his right to do so. If he didn’t feel like it, he would 
let her alone. She had no say in the matter. It made 
her feel subservient, inferior. Like a creature that had 
finall y found the master she’d been looking for. 

Maggie gloried in the feeling. 

And she knew there was nothing on this earth she 
wouldn’t do for Ben if he asked her. 

Nothing. 


CHAPTER Vm 

Hidden Treasure 


Maggie went home aroimd noon that day, hitch-hildng 
a ride part of the way as usual. She had already dis¬ 
missed the experience with Dr. Breyton from her mind. 
He had given her no great pleasure. Such men disgusted 
her. They were so easy. They were such fools. They felt 
themselves above her. They didn’t want any part of her 
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because they were afraid of their reputations. Yet almost 
always she could get them if she made up her mind to. 
If one set of tricks didn’t work, another would. And 
afterwards th^ were ashamed of themselves and afraid 
of her. 

They werrai’t real men. 

They wCTe stuffed shirts, shadow-boxing with sex. 

Ben was a real man, 

It made her tingle all over |ust to think about him. 
She reserved the good part, all of her excitement and 
eagerness, for Ben. She had held them in reserve from 
the very beginning. Until Ben came. To the others she 
was just a limp doll, with her eyes closed and her 
thoughts elsewhere. 

The car that had picked her up let her out some dis¬ 
tance from her house. The toad leading into Dugout 
Hollow was unpaved, dusty. The Hollow was a settle¬ 
ment occupied by the poorest families in and around 
Clarmont Some of the shacks had once been slave quar¬ 
ters. 

The place where Sue and Maggie lived was a little 
more pretentious than the others. It had three rooms, 
an inside bathroom, and half an acre of ground around 
it. TTie meann ess of it had never bothered Maggie very 
much. She lived the part of her life that mattered else¬ 
where. 

And now, of course, there was Ben. If things went 
die way she hoped with Ben, maybe very soon life 
would be lovely, 

“You goin’ to do exactly like I tell you, babe?” 

“Anything you say, Ben. You whistle the tune, I’ll do 
the dance.” 

She met her modier coming along the road shortly 
before she reached the house. Strangers driving through 
those parts sometimes mistook Sue Todd fw the town’s 
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crazy woman. Old shawl tied around her head. On her 
feet a pair of man's shoes that she'd retrieved from a 

trash barreL , 

She prowled around through the night, hunting such 

discarded articles. She hadn’t spent a dime on new 
clothes in ten years. She wore dark, patdied slack 
which had been made for a much larger woman, an old 
brown sweater. She had rosy cheeks and bright little 


eyes. 

Maggie said, THello, Mama. 

-You dirty little tart,” Sue said sharply. “What do 
you mean, staying out all night?” 

“Andy asked me to work for him. Mama. Old Charley 

took sick last night” 

“How much did Andy pay you?” 

“Five bucks,” Maggie lied. If she told the truth. Sue 


would make her hand all of it over. 

“You’re a dirty little liar. You been with some man. 
He paid you Bve bucks. For this I’ve slaved and pinched 
and used up my poor old hfe. So’s you could go out and 
sell yourself for Bve bucks. I ought to lay you right 
dovra on this here road and beat the tar out of you.” 

“Don’t tailf way. Mama. I’m telling the trutL 


Honest” 

Sue put her hand tenderly on Maggie’s swinging, sil¬ 
very hair. ‘Tour hair gets more beautiful every single 
day, honey. Don’t mind anything I say, honey. I’m just 
so afraid something bad’ll happen to you before you get 
to New York and get a rich man.” 

“Suppose I don’t ever find a man like that, Mama.” 

“You’ll find him all right.” Sue bobbed her head vigor¬ 
ously. “Pretty soon, too. We’ve got to have a long talk 
and go over our plans this way and that I don’t want 
to send you out <rf the frying pan to go jumping into 
the fire. But we don’t want to put it off too long, either. 
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The time to strike is while you're right at the height of 
your bloom and beauty. Well, TU skedaddle on up the 
road to get something for our beUies." 

“Is Ben around?” Maggie inquired innocently. *1 
wanted him to nail some lifts on my red sandals.” 

Sue looked at her sharply. “I’ll do any nailin g that's 
necessary. You stay away from that bum. He’s nothing 
but a bother and a worry to me. If I ain’t worrying 
about him getting his dirty hands on you. I’m bothered 
with him coming in flushing the toilet in the middle of 
the night Sounds like the Civil War was a-starting in 
all over again. Well, he’s getting out tomorrow, t^l^nlf 
the Lord.” 

Sue continued her trek up the road. 

Maggie ran the rest of the way home She went 
straight around to the lean-to at the back. She was 
breathing bard when she opened the door. 

Ben had a straight chair drawn up to the ridcety old 
bed. He was playing solitaire. 

She walked straight over to him and leaned down, 
her mouth open for a kiss. 

He kissed her indifferently, gave her a slap, and told 
her she could stay in the room if she didn’t bother him 
This was a very complicated game he was playing. A 
man didnt win once in a hundred times. He was just 
about to win. 

Angrily, Maggie swept the cards to the floor. “Mom 
says you’re leaving. It ain’t true, is it?” 

“Sure. What business is it of yours?” 

“But, Ben—” 

“You heard me. You didn’t think I was planning to 
hang around in this filthy pigsty forever, did you?” 

“But, Ben-” 

Suddenly he grinned, expanded his chest, and pulled 
Maggie to his lap. “I got a big deal on, babe. If things 
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break right, I stand to make me some real dough. Later 
on, you and me might go away for a little trip together. 
Hell, who knows? I might even end up married to you. 
But that’s all in the future." 

He pulled Maggie dose, gave her a kiss, a bite, a slap, 
and pushed her to the floor. 

She landed with a thud, and bounced. She struggled to 
her knees, crawled dose to him. 

“What’s the deal?" she asked suspidously. Ts there 
a woman in it?" 

“Sure. A redhead. A very rich redhead who goes for 
my manly charm just like all the other dames. Ihey just 
can’t resist me, babe. In this particular case, the dame is 
ready to kick her husband out of the house if I say 
the word. Whether I say it depends on whether the hus¬ 
band, Doc Breyton, tries to start anything. If he does, 
out he goes. I stay.” 

{Maggie watched him. She listened to him brag for 
five minutes solid about the swell deal he’d made with 
Cathy Breyton. 

He was going to be manager of her estate. Next 
tiling to it, anyway. The dame was wild about him. 
These high-class dames always went for him. Not 
enough juice and fire in their own men, he guessed. 

He’s lying like a son-of-a-gun, Maggie thought 

Even she had sense enough to know that Cathy 
Breyton wasn’t hiring tramps hke Ben except under 
pressure. 

Blackmail? 

Maggie had heard him boast that he had plenty 
of dirt on half the snooty dames in town. And that 
wasn’t the worst 

He’d sworn to her, dninkenly, only two nights before, 
that he’d fathered the baby of a real high flier. What 
if he was trying blackmail about a thing like that? 
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Didn’t he know he might end up dead? And so might 
shel It wouldnt be the first time rich, classy people had 
hired a thug to get rid of a crook who was putting the 
bite on them. “And maybe the girl hriend knows too 
much.” So, if the girl friend were to meet with a “little 
accident?” Well, accidents could happen. 

For a minute Maggie was scared. She didn’t want to 
die. 

She wriggled herself back to Ben’s lap and put hw 
arms around him. She spent quite a while pleading with 
him not to get mixed up in something that might mean 
bad trouble. “I don’t know what you’re up to,” she told 
him. “But I know it ain’t good.” 

“But this is good, ain’t it?” Ben tossed her on the bed. 

When it reached this point, he could make her do any¬ 
thing he wanted. He didn’t even have to say the word. 
She gazed up at him. Then she clutched him to her 
with a cry of excitement Beg^g him to Idss her, look 
at her, stroke her, tease her, hurt her. Begging to 
make her feel everything there was to feel 

She pulled away from him for the sake of die sheer, 
giddying excitement of feeling him pull her back to 
him. She pulled away from him again, in order to kneel 
beside him and kiss him with wild abandon. With 
other men she lay passive, acquiescent With Ben she 
wanted to be the aggressor as well as the recipient of 
lov& Ben was her man and she wanted him to know it 

She kissed his mouth, his ears, his neck, his hair y 
chest She twisted the hair and yanked and laughed in 
delight when he cursed in pain. She threw herself down 
against him. She gave him no rest until suddenly he 
told her to lie still like a good girl, and swiftly gave hw 
the temporary rest she was waiting for. 

Later she sat up, asked him for a cigarette, and in¬ 
quired casually: “Suppose I could get hold of 
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money. Would you forget your deal with that ritzy 
redhead? Would you go away with me?” 

Ben interpreted that la-d^da as a not very funny 
joke. "Where the hell would you get any real dough?” 

She insisted it was no joke. Her mother had some 
money hid away. “She’s been saving it for years. She’s 
always planned to send me to New York in style. So I 
could put up a front and catch a rich guy. I know it 
sounds crazy, but that’s what she wants more than 
anything in the world." 

"What do you want?” 

T want you,” Maggie said. 

Ben squinted suspicious eyes at her. He sat up and lit 
a cigarette. He got up and walked across the room to 
get a bottle of cheap moonshine whiskey, still unopened. 
He pulled the cork out with his strong teeth and took 
a swallow. He walked back to Maggie and offered her 
a snort 

She said she didn’t care for any. Between her recent 
passion and her sudden daring plan, she was already 
drunk. 

Ben stood over her. "Sure,” he said. "You want me. 
So you’ve thought up a silly lie. All dames he wh^ 
Ae/re out to trap a guy. I don’t beheve a word you re 
telling me. How much dough has she got?” 

Maggie said that she wasn’t sure how much. "Maybe 
a couple diousand dollars. She never told me exactly.” 

Ben repeated that he didn’t beheve a word of it 
"How could that old scarecrow have got her fists on 
that kind of dough?” 

But the more she thought about her plan the more 
excited Maggie became. She knew it was wrong, but 
she was past caring what was right or wrong. She 
wanted this man as she would never want anything else 
on this earth. She saw him shpping away from her. 
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Once he left, he wouldn't be back. He would find some¬ 
one else. Maybe he would have an affair with the 
wealthy redhead. Such things happened. He would for¬ 
get all about Maggie. 

She had to keep him while she had him. She would 
steal, trick, anything. 

“^n, I know it’s hard to believe. To look at Mom 
you’d think she didn’t have a dime. But you do know 
some of the things people say about her. How she’s 
done those operations for rich girls who got in trouble. 
When she was younger, there were always men coming 
to the house. And heres something maybe you didn’t 
know about A year after I was bom she gave birth to 
twin boys. She didn’t want them. She sold them for 
adoption. The cops found out and were ready to make 
trouble. It never came to anything.” 

“Quite an old gal, your ma,” Ben said admiringly. 
She looked up at Mm, ashamed for a moment “Oh, 

I know it’s dirty money. Not that I blame her for that 
The world never gave her a chance to earn clean monw. 
But the point is, she’s got it* 

"Where? Where does she keep it?” 

shook her head. “I don’t know exactly. Hid 
somewhere around the house. I can find it if I start 
hunting.” 

“Okay,” Ben ordered. ”Get started.” 

She got up and threw her arms around him. “If I 
find it, will you go away with me? WiU you marry me. 
Ben? Will you?” ^ 

“We’ll talk it over later.” 

She clutched him fiercely. “But you got to promise me 
first, Ben. I’m taking an awful chance. Mom might kill 
me if she caught me trying to steal her money. You 
promise?” 

“Get the dough, baby. Get the dough.” 
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The Hunt 




After Maggie had eaten a sandwich and an apple, she 
went into her room and threw herself across the bed. 
It was a very small room; the furnishings consisted 
of the rickety, three-quarter iron bed, a straight chair, 
a dressing table concocted out of two wooden apple 
crates, a ragged throw rug on the floor beside the bed. 

Maggie took no pride in her room. She had never 
bothered to fix it up, never bothered to clean it until 
the dirt got so thick that Sue pushed a broom into her 
hand and shrieked; "Ain't you got no pride at all?” She 
had never put a curtain at the small, primitive window 
which was held open by a stick. 

Maggie had stripped to give her body the benefit of 
what little air there was. She was feverishly hot, even 
her brain felt hot. Excitement rippled through her like 
fire every time she thought of the possibility of getting 
Ben all for herself. Living with him. And there was the 
added element of danger. 

Ben would double-cross me as quick as look at me, 
she thought. Maybe Fm asking for trouble. 

If she got her hands on her mother s money and then 
it turned out that Ben didn’t want her, he would be 
perfectly capable of beating her up and making off with 
the cash. 

She could imagine him crawling in through that win- 
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dow over there. It would be a tight squeeze, but Ben 
could make it. She might be sleeping here in the dark. 
Or even if she was awake and saw him coming, there 
wouldn’t be time to do anything. And she’d be too 
scared. 

He’d walk right over here to the bed and grab her. 
With those tremendous hands of his he could whirl her 
around in the air like a chicken, until her neck broke. 
That would be the end of her. 

Maggie shivered. 

Then she lay numb with the thought of what might 
happen to her. But her feeling of terr<» was not without 
its pleasant aspects. 

“Put a sheet over yer nakedness,” ordered Sue from 
the doorway. 

“But, Mama, it’s so hot” 

“You heard me. Now cover yerself up. Lying around 
naked as a jaybird, the way those fancy, stuck-up sluts 
in the west end of town cany on. I won’t have my 
daughter a-doing it.” 

Obediently, Maggie pulled up the sheet Tm sleepy,” 
she said, and closed her eyes. Anything to get rid of 
Sue. 

The door banged, and Maggie opened her eyes again. 
She lay staring up at the ceiling. She hadn’t slept all night 
but she wasn’t a bit tired. Foremost in her mind was 
the one big question. 

How was she to find out exactly where Sue kept her 
money hidden? Maggie was pretty sure that Sue had 
some secret place in her own bedroom. Whenever Sue 
could get hold of some cheap liquor without paying for 
it, she would get tight. Then Maggie would hear her in 
her room chuckling and talking to herself. Counting her 
money over. Once Maggie had caught her at it Walked 
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Into the room and seen the stacks of green bills aU over 
the old straw-filled mattress where Sue slept 

“Get the hell out of here!*^ Sue had bellowed at her. 

And tried to hide the money with her arms. Like an 
old bat spreading its wings. 

Maggie lay feverish with impatience. She wanted to 
get started with her search. How could she get Sue out 
of the house? 

“Get the dough,** said Ben. 

And he was getting out tomorrow. 

I must do somethingl 

Tomorrow is comity soon. Ben wiU go up to that 
swell house where that redheaded woman is planning 
to get him for herself. If she hasn*t already had him. How 
do I know what's been going on? Her husband is a 
false alarm. One of those guys who's swell to look at. So 
is a dummy in a store windUno. He cant give a girl a 
real thrill. I found that out this morning. He ain't to be 
mentioned in the same breath with Ben. 

rU bet that doc's wife thinks the same thing. She's 
itching to get her hands on Ben, and once she gets him 
up in that house she'U have everything her own way The 
doc gone all day. Sometimes aU night. She'U buy Ben. 
There's nothing that snake uxmldn't do for dough, if he 
sees the color ^ enough of it. And where wiU that leave 
me? My Ben wiU sell himself to that witch, they'll have a 
high old time night after night, and I'U be out in the 
cold. 

I couldn't stand U. 

I won't stand it. 

rU do anything to keep him from leaving me. 

Anything at aJL 

Around five o'clock she dressed and went into the 
front room which served as dining room, kitchen, living 
room, and the final resting place for all the odds and 
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ends of broken furniture Sue had managed to collect 
from the town dump through the years. 

Sue was sitting in an old rocker. She was drinking tea 
and smoking a pipe. 

“Have a nice sleep, darlinT* 

“Yes, Mama. I had a lovely sleep.* 

“Pour yourself a cup of tea, darlin’. Then pull up a 
chair and well have a nice talk. I think we’ve wasted 
enough time. You ain’t never goin’ to be no more beau¬ 
tiful than you are right this minute. And I ain’t goin’ to 
have any more of your hanging aroimd Andy’s bar 
all night long, either. There’s only one way that can end 
up, and I ain’t goin’ to have it end there. So I tbinlr it’s 
time you got packed and went off to New York." 

Sue had never made it clear what she expected Maggie 
to do when she stepped off the train in New York. She 
never mentioned getting a job. Apparently Maggie was 
to go to a hotel, live there until she had bought herself 
some fine clothes in a fine shop. 

“Maybe you better go to one of them e x p erts who 
know how to bring out female charms to the best ad¬ 
vantage,” she once mentioned 
Sue had read of such people. No doubt they charged 
plenty, but it would be worth it 
Once she was all fixed up and looking so beautiful 
that no man in his senses could resist her, Maggie was 
to go to one of them dubs where rich men went to show 
off their floozies—or to find a new one. And ri^t off a 
very rich man would be sure to find Maggie. And that 
would be that 

Then the dream of a fond mother who had slaved 
and scrimped and sacrificed, not to mention some other 
things it was best not to speak of, would come true. 

This man would dress her like a queen, shower her 
with jewels. And then would come the real payoff. Then 
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Maggie, the daughter of old Sue Todd, would come 
back to Clarmont in her fine car. And the eyes of the 
town would bug right out 

Sue said with an ecstatic sigh: ^t^l be worth every 
sacrifice I ever made. To see this lousy, stinking, goddam 
town have to sit up and take notice of my lovely little 
darlin’.’* 

Sue seemed more excited and tense than usual Her 
eyes wore a peculiar glazed look. It struck Maggie that 
Sue was no longer altogether sane. It would be awful 
if the poor old thing went completely batty. 

But right now Maggie's thoughts were divided be¬ 
tween worry over Ben, and worry as to how to get Sue 
out of the house so that she could hunt for the hidden 
loot 

Sue jumped up suddenly. She walked over to Maggie 
and caught her to her breast There were tears of joy 
in her old eyes. She had mistaken Maggie’s silence to 
mean that she was now completely compliant and ready 
to fall in with all of Sue’s plans. And no more argument 
about it 

“This is the happiest moment of my life,” Sue ex- 
daimed. “I can just see the bright, beautiful future that’s 
in store for my beautiful girl If only we weren’t so 
goddam poor. Td like to have a little snort to drink to 
your bright future, honey. I’m so goddam sick of living 
in this Wthy hole and having people treat me like the 
dirt under their feet. And me not able to afford a few 
cents to wet my whistle and drink a toast to something 
wonderful that’s just about to happen.” 

Maggie stared at her mother thoughtfully. “How can 
you afford the money to send me to New York, Mama? 
If you haven’t enough to buy yourself a drink when you 
want one?” 
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Sue looked outraged, ^s that the kind of a mother 
you take me for? Your whole future hanging right in the 
balance. And you think Td take that good money and 
throw it away on rotten booze?” 

Maggie laughed. She said that Sue deserved a little 
treat and Maggie wanted ^er to have one. “On me, 
Mama.” 

She went to her bedroom and when she returned she 
put a five dollar biU into Sues hand. “I lied to you 
about what Andy paid me. Mama. He gave me ten 
bucks, not five. I was holding out the five to buy you a 
nice box of chocolates.” 

Sue was completely overcome. “You sweet darlin*. 
Were you really going to buy old me a fine box of 
chocolates? After slavin' all through the dark hours of 
the night to earn that money?” 

Tears filled her eyes and streaked down the cheeks 
that were like rosy, wrinkled old apples. She brushed 
away the tears and announced that she'd be goddammed 
if she was going to take her own baby's hard-earned 
money and throw it away on cheap, rotten booze. 

It took Maggie close to fifteen minutes to persuade 
Sue that a drink was a good idea. Maggie was half bo- 
side herself with suppressed excitement. This was exactly 
the opportunity she was waiting for. It would take Sue 
half an hour to walk into town, half an hour back. Allow 
another thirty minutes for her to have two or three whis¬ 
keys at the bar. If Maggie couldn't locate that loot in 
an hour a half, she'd never find it. This ramshackle dumpi 
She could take it apart and put it together in that time. 

Finally Sue nodded, looking already a little drunk. 
With happiness. “Such a generous, loving, unselfish dar- 
lin' you are.” 

Maggie watched her from the window. A small, 
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wizened old hag shuffling along the road in the twilight 
The poor old crow, Maggie thought She left the window 
and went straight to Sue’s room. 

She had no time to lose. 
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Part Two 
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CHAPTER X 


All Too Human 


Paul checked in at a hotel a few miles from his home. 
As he sat in the room’s impersonal armchair, misery 
and confusion overwhelmed him. He remembered the 
relaxing warmth of the liquor he had so quickly downed 
while packing, and decided to go out and get more. 

Two blocks away he found June’s Tavern, a smoke- 
filled, rose-lighted bar. He went in, sat down at a table 
near the back, and ordered his first drink. Three hours 
later he was still going strong . . . 

Dr. Paul Breyton ordered still another shot of liquor 
and downed it too quickly. He coughed noisily for a 
few minutes, almost falling oflF his chair in the process. 
When he raised his eyes and tried to focus on his sur¬ 
roundings, the red indirect lighting made the room seem 
to blush. The wrought-iron legs of the tables near him 
looked just like tiny spider legs under the bloated bellies 
of starving children. 

He shook his head very hard, stared around and tried 
to find an agreeable face in the room. But smoke per¬ 
vaded the premises like a pall of misery. Strain as he 
might, he could not make out features. The one thing he 
could see was eyes. Two couples walked by his table and 
he saw their eyes, too. They looked large and old. All 
anger. All despair. 
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He moaned sb'ghtly, lowered his head, and reached 
for his shot glass. He raised it to his lips. The glass was 
empty. 

“Dammit," he murmured, “dammit.” He waved his 
arm at the bartender. “Another round, another round, 
dammit” 

The bartender walked over in a moment with Paul’s 
drink. He paused before he put the glass down. “Ain’t 
you had enough, mister?” 

“Never,” Paul replied, “never. Put it down.” 

“Okay, mister.” Tlie bartender deposited the glass 
and walked back to the bar. 

Paul’s hand moved toward the drink; his fine slender 
fingers opened out and surrounded the glass. His eyes 
caught the picture of his hand’s unfamiliar position and 
purpose and he did not raise the glass to his lips. 

Irrationally, he thought how well those same fogers 
had wrestled with life and death earlier that same day. 
They had failed then, he remembered with a pang of 
rage—Rose was dead. But nonetheless, here were his 
hands, the fine eflBcient hands of a doctor, holding a 
glass of liquor. Trembling. 

Oh, nothing made sense. Nothing. The liquor made 
no sense, his drinking made no sense. The whole world 
and his life had suddenly become irrational confusion. 
Certainty and comfort had given way to chaos. He had 
lost his wife, failed to save a human being’s life, made 
love to a slut in a back room. 

“What the hell,” he mumbled, and grabbed at the 
glass. “There,” he sighed with relief as the miraculous 
bum of the liquid coursed down his throat and through 
his body. “There.” 

He dropped his head on his arms. “Cathy. . . 

In brief flickering images, he re-lived their last mo¬ 
ments. He saw her fine head tilted back and saw his 
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lips toudi her eyebrows. Her mouth opened to him and 
he kissed her hard. And then he heard her say, as she 
had then, “I love you." 

Paul shrugged. “Cathy, Cathy, goodbye. . . 

A couple passed the table, “There^s a drunk for you. 
He*s had it" They laughed. 

Paul heard them and sat up. Why shouldn't they 
laugh at him? A yoimg girl was dead because he had 
not known what to say or do; his wife had taken a lover 
because her husband must not have been enough. He 
was a failure as a doctor; he was a failure as a man. 

*WaiterI" he called. 

The big man appeared, carrying the bottle. He pomed 
the glass half full “That better be enough, mister," he 
said. 

“Go away!" Dr. Paul Breyton was very drunk, 

Paul was alone. Desperately alone. He wanted to go 
home and crawl into bed next to the warm body of his 
wife. He belonged there. He could not imderstand why 
he could not walk in and claim what was rightfully his. 
And he did not have the courage to try. He was alone, 
and that was the long and short of it Alone with no un¬ 
derstanding of the reason. 

“We had something lovely, and now it's over. Let's 
leave it at that" Those were Cathy's final words. They 
were well-chosen words, spoken with almost no emotion. 
They were delivered much like a prescription, and he 
went to fill them by leaving and moving into a hotel. 
Everything was nicely clinical. There was just one thing 
that rang sour—he, l^e Rose Corbey, had found some¬ 
thing cheap to help him. June's liquor. 

A large hand fell on his shoulder. 

“Why, it's Doctor Breyton," a voice boomed at him. 

Paul tried to shake loose from under the grip of the 
hand, but he did not succeed. He lowered his head again 
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so that his nose touched the plaid table cloth, and mut- 
tered ovar and over, “No it’s not, no it’s not It's not 
Doctor BreytoEu” 

^t sure isP 

“Wrong partyP 

Td know you anywhere. Doc,” the voice protested. 

“Made a mistake,” Paul insisted, “Doctor Breyton 
never drinks.** 

“So I hear,” the man replied, starting to laugh. “Come 
on. Doc, sit up.** 

The man gripped PauTs shoulders and with ease 
pulled him back against the chair in a sitting position. He 
tilted Paul’s head back, and Paul closed his eyes. 

Monty Wolfe tightened his hold on Paul’s ohin , He 
smiled, thinking of their fight earlier that day. His head 
still ached from where Paul had struck him with the 
bottle. His mother had been equally pained at the news 
of the brawl, but her manner of revenge would not be 
the same as her son’s. Monty's would be much more 
direct. His smile grew broader. 

“You gave me a lot of trouble today. Doc. Remember?” 

Paul grunted, eyes still dosed, head still tilted back. 

“You hear me? Hey, Doc-hear me? Hell, you’re 
not hearing very much, are youl” Monty laughed and 
released his hold on Paul completely. 

Paul slouched forward again, his fingers wrapped 
around the empty glass. 

“Let’s beat it out of here,” Monty said. 

Paul shook his head. 

“Go some place better,” Monty continued, 

Paul shook his head again. “No. Wanna stay here.” 

“Come on. Doc. We can have a balL” 

Paul sat up suddenly. “Who are you?” he asked, 
squinting at Monty. “Who the hell are you?” 

Monty grinned. “You don’t know who I am, huh? All 
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the better." He bent closer to PauL “We’ll go to some 
real nice spot,” he whispered. “Some place with plenty 
of girls. Like that dame at Andy’s.” 

Paul did not respond. 

“Remember the one at Andy's this morning? Maggie?" 
“No.” 

“You should,” Monty laughed. “I saw you climbing 
all over her, throwing her clothes aroimd the room. 
But you didn’t touch her like she was a patient, that’s 
for sure." 

Mont/s tone was sharp, but Paul merely peered at 
htm, nodding as the story was told. Monty might have 
been reporting on a locd checkers’ tournament for all 
the impression his words made on PauL 
Monty laughed again. “Let’s go, Doc.” 

Monty dragged Paul to his feet 'The two men passed 
among Ae tables and out through the door into the street 
The darkness of the night surprised Paul. He had en¬ 
tered the bar when it was stiU light “What’s the time?” 
he murmured. 

“What’s the difference, Doc? Come on—breathe 
deeply,” Monty answered. 

Paul nodded and for a few minutes they stood there, 
Monty holding his arms, as Paul breathed his limgs 
full of sobering air. The coolness cleared his head 
slightly, but only slightly, and he continued deeply in- 
talin g and exhaling as Monty helped him into the car 
parked at the curb. 

Seated, Paul asked, “Where’re we going?" 

“Small club I know." 

“Oh. Fine!” 

Monty started the car with a roar and off they drove. 
In a few minutes, Paul turned to him and, tone devoid 
of anything except mild curiosity, asked, “Why do you 
want to spend your evening with me?” 
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"We’re old friends,” Mmty replied. 

Paul looked closely at his companion. The cool night 
air brushing swiftly against his face had begun to soW 
him a bit more; his vision was retiuning, little by little. 
And so was his memory. Suddenly he recognized Monty. 

"You were in Andy's place,” Paul accused fuzzily. 

“Yep,” Monty answered. “Here we go—hang on. Doc.” 
He turned the car sharply off the main highway. The 
paving changed to a narrow dirt surface cut by deep 
ruts. 

As the car jogged and bounced, Paul watdied Monty's 
face intently and silently. 

“Don’t you worry about anything. Doc,” Monty said. 

“I won’t,” Paul replied. He was much too tire^ and 
still much too drunk to put any pieces together or even 
to formulate que.stions. He rested his head against the 
back of the leather-covered seat and closed his eyes, 
almost welcoming the dark-ringed dizziness wMcb 
promptly assailed him. 

The car stopped. Paul opened his eyes at the sound 
of music which seemed to come from nowhere. 

“We’re here. Doc. A nice place. See?” Monty pointed. 

Paul saw a small building, dark except for a dim red 
neon sign that said: danonc—dancing. The music ^ttia 
faintly from behind the closed door and draped win¬ 
dows. 

Monty climbed out, walked around to Paul’s side, 
and helped him out of the car. Paul started to walk, and 
abruptly stumbled. 

Monty laughed. “Not as sobCT as you thought, hey. 
Doc?” 

“Guess Tm still a little—* 

“We’ll fix that,” Monty interrupted. “Hair of the hound 
might be good for you.” 

Together they entered the club. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Revenge Answers 


Smaix and crowded, the establishment was only dimly 
lit. Paul could barely make out what seemed a mob of 
people milling and swaying on a tiny dance floor; they 
were dancing to the music of an unseen band, 

Monty expertly guided Paul to an empty comer table, 
and soon a drink sat before each man. 

“A toast. Doc,” Monty began, raising his glass, “to our 
mutual lady friend.” His laugh was far from pleasant 

Sober enough to hesitate, too drunk to know what to 
say, Paul simply stared at Monty. 

“Well, then,” Monty amended, “drink to any tarti” 

Paul tried to smile. 

They finished their drinks quickly—Monty saw to that. 
And he kept the rounds coming. It was not long before 
Paul was almost as drunk as he had been in Junes 
Tavern. 

Paul accidentally knocked over a glass. Laughing toler¬ 
antly, Monty seemed to take the drunken clumsiness 
as a signal of some sort. He promptly excused himself 
from the table, saying that he would return in a couple 
of minutes. 

Paul watched him walk across the room, marveling at 
the dexterity with which he made his way among the 
jammed people on the crowded floor. Then Paul raised 
his glass to his lips and took a good long swallow. 
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When he put the drink down, he found Monty stand- 
nig at the table, a beautiful blonde beside him 

“Doc, meet Marge. Margie, this is Doc Breyton. Good 
friend of mine.” 

Margie smiled. Paul smiled back, a little weakly. She 
was quite beautiful; he was not too drunk to notice that 

“Margie, baby, don’t forget” Monty said. “Be good to 
the good doctor. Doc, I’ve got some business to attend 
to. I na sure you don’t mind keeping Marge company. 
She’s—” he laughed—“she’s fun to be with. ’Bye, baby.” 
With that he vanished among the dancers. 

Paul felt confused and unsine of himself. He did not 
know what was expected of him-or if he did know, he 
did not want to think about it. ’The unexpected proxiiiiity 
of a breathtaldngly beautiful blonde left him flustered, 
less capable than ever of t hink ing clearly—particularly 
since the breathtaldngly beautiful blonde was feeling 
through his trouser pockets-for a match, she said. 

“No hght, honey?” she asked, smiling, 

“Uh, no. Guess not I’U-I’ll ask the waiter.” Paul 
started to rise from his seat 

'The blonde put a hand that was meant to be restrain, 
ing on Paul’s thigh. “Htmey, don’t go to all that trouble. 

I know where I can get a light Come on.” She rose from 
the table. 

Paul, looking at her, did not move. 

“What’s the matter, honey? Don’t you want to come 
with me? Am I that—unattractive?” Her smile was slow, 
her voice sultry and low, 

“No. Uh-" 

Helpless, Paul stood up and followed her. With some 
- effort, holding his hand the entire way, the blonde led 
him through the crowd and out of the club. 

Not quite knowing how he got there, Paul found him- 
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self in Monty’s car, the blonde dose beside him, her 

“Portable here, isn’t it?* she said. She shivered. 

-A little chilly, though.” ^ 

“Oh.” Paul dimly perceived the hint Oh—yes. ne 

put his arm across her shoulders. 

She promptly snuggled close against him and-again 
not quite knowing how-Paul found her breast cupped 

by his hand. . , j 

“Mmm, that’s better, much better, isnt it?” she purred. 

Paul managed to answer. “Yes.” 

Her hand settled on his thigh. “Kiss me, she said. 

Paul put his mouth on hers. When he moved to pull 
away, she would not let him go. Her lips opened, her 
tongue played. And her hand did not stay quiet 
Suddenly Paul felt desire bum through him. He 
groaned against her mouth and pulled her harshly closer. 
“Oh, my God,” he said. 

-That’s it honey, that’s it 'That’s more like it she 
whispered. “Come on, honey, that’s what I want You 

know what I want-you know-honey, come on- 

Her voice and her words awoke frenzy in Paul. Rough, 
harsh, uncaring whether clothes ripped or flesh bled, 
Paul seized opportunity—took his fill crudely, bmtally. 

And then, satiated, exhausted, emphatically disgusted 
with himself, he moved away from her. Resting his head 
against the seat he closed his eyes. He heard her laugh 
and opened them. 

“What’s-” he started. 

“Dear, good Dr. Breyton ” she said, "you really should 
have been more careful. Now I might be in trouble. Just 
like my sister.” 

“Your sister?” 

She nodded. “My last name is Cobey, Dr. Breyton. My 
sister’s name is—was—Rose.” 
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“Oh, my God,” Paul Treated, "I’m—” 

“You did a good job on her, Doctor, you certainly did.” 
She nodded. 

^ “Listen,” Paul said, the day’s anguish called up again, 
“that wasn’t my fault. Sue Todd did that” 

“Like hell,” Marge brushed his explanation aside. “Like 
hell, you self-righteous bastard. She came to you first, 
didn’t she? Didn’t she?” 

Paul nodded. “But—” 

“You re damned right, she did. She respected you, 
liked you she really thought you were a human being. 
Dig thatl” She laughed. “Well, Doctor Breyton,” she 
went on, voice vicious with anger, “you sure as hell 
are a human being, whether you like it or not We just 
proved that, didn’t we?” She laughed again. 

Paul tried to defend himseE “I couldn’t-” 

“You couldn’t what? My sister came to you. And what 
did you do? Told her to be noble. Told her to be brave. 
Listen to me, you bastard—let me ask you something. If 
you’ve made me pregnant, what will you do?" 

Paul hesitated. “Why—why, I’d marry you.” 

“Yes, she nodded, “many me. Marry me who you 
don’t give two cents for. Ruin your life, ruin my life- 
and ruin the baby’s life. Isn’t that what would hapoen?” 

“Why, I-” 

“You’re damned right, that’s what would happen. And 
my sister didn’t have the money you’ve got. Dr, Brey¬ 
ton, the money that could make things a little easier. She 
came to you for help, and you wouldn’t give it. So she 
went to Sue Todd. And she’s dead. It’s your fault that 
shes dead. Dr. Breyton. Your fault, and the fault of 
every self-righteous louse like you.” 

She opened the car door and slid out Before walking 
away, she turned and spoke once more. 

“Next time, good Dr, Breyton, better remember what 
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you did to me tonight. You did to me what was done to 
Rose. I could be in the same trouble Rose was. Would 
you turn me away, the way you turned her away?” She 
walked off. 


For long minutes, Paul sat in the car with his head 
in his hands. Anxiety, despair, confusion and the rem¬ 
nants of his drunkenness all conspired to make it impos¬ 
sible for him to sort out the pieces and understand what 
had happened to him. He knew only that he felt lost 
and completely a failure. Anger stirred in him periodic¬ 
ally, but even that had no object. It seemed more a re¬ 
sponse to the impossibility of the entire situation than 
to be directed at any particular person or caused by any 
specific thing. 

When he found himself beating his fists on the dash¬ 
board, he pulled himself together. 

‘‘Better stop this,” he said aloud. “Better get out of 
here.” 

He climbed out of the car and started walking down 
the dirt road. When the sound of the club's music could 
no longer be heard behind him, he noticed what he 
thought were some shanty's lights not too far ahead, and 
beyond that, the lights of the dty. 

Relieved, he walked with direction in mind. 

But it was many more minutes before he came to 
the source of those first lights. It was not a shanty. It 
was another tavern. He went in. 

The place was crowded and noisy. It reeked of stale 
beer and ancient cigarette smoke. He stood at the end 
of the bar and tried to get the bartender's attention. 
But the man was absorbed in something else. 

Everyone in the place was watching some old woman 
cackle and snarl in defense of her daughter's virtue. The 
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coarse sound of her voice was punctuated by hoots and 
guffaws of laughter from the men who surrounded her. * 

“Why, I swear it was six of us who was with yotir 
daughter last night,” one husky beer-guzzler said. “Now, 
what have you got to say to that?” 

The woman spat 

They aU howled with laughter. 

“I knew everything that girl of yours had by the time 
she was in the sixth grade,” someone else teased. 

The men laughed even louder. 

The old woman snapped in reply: "What’s the matter, 
you couldn’t get yourself a woman? You had to bother a 
little girl?” 

A few of the men applauded that retort 

Pleased, the old woman spoke again. “My girl is 
a good girl. She works hard—real hard because she’s a 
good girl and she wants to get out of this stinkin’ town.” 

“Where’s she going—Hollywood?” 

Before the crowd could laugh, the woman said: “You 
shut up. And don’t be so damned smart. My girl’s beau¬ 
tiful, and you guys all know it—” 

“Yeah, she’s a looker, all right” admitted the beer- 
guzzler. 

No laughter, now. The men were silent and some of 
them nodded. “She’s beautiful,” said the woman, "and 
she’s going to New York. Yessir, New York. She’ll be a 
model or something. You wait and see. If you think 
she’d have anything to do with any of you cheap drunks, 
you’re off your rocker. Why, she’s a good girl—” 

“If she is such a good girl, like you say, then how 
come she’s working at Andy’s?” 

Paul heard this last remark clearly. In spite of him¬ 
self, fear rang through him and he began to listen care¬ 
fully to the men’s words and the old woman’s retorts. 

“What the hell else is she going to do?” she asked in 
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return. “She ain’t got no education. What’s a good girl 
going to do in this town?* 

“Not what your little daughter does, that’s for sure. 

“My little girl ain’t going to let no man ever touch her 
until she’s—* 

“I guess she won’t. Sue Todd. Not when a momma like 
you can teach her all about what could happen.” 

“Why, you crummy—” 

“Yeah, Sue, he’s right. . . .* 

Paul was no longer listening. He had finally caught 
the bartender’s attention and a bottle stood in front 
of him. His glass was already nearly emptied. 

This coarse old harridan was Sue Todd. And the girl 
he had made love to at Andy’s was Sue Todd’s daughter. 
Paul shuddered and drank again. 

The liquor siuged through him, picking up the rem¬ 
nants of earlier drinking. Before long, he was sunk again 
in maudlin drunkenness. 

A failure. A failure, and the worst land of failure. A 
self-righteous failure. 

They were right, every last one of them. They had 
seen through him, all of them. He was just a little man 
who liked to play God. Poor Cathy. Poor Maggie. Poor 
Margie. Poor Rose. 

Suddenly, quite clearly, the image of the dead girl 
formed in his mind’s eye. He saw her butchered and 
bleeding body as he had seen it that morning. 

Vomit ros^ in his throat. 

He rushed out of the bar and, choking, was sick, 
sicker than he remembered ever being in his life. 

Exhausted and breathing heavily, he leaned against 
the building. It was then that he saw old Sue Todd come 
out of the tavern. He watched her walk up the road, 
heard her humming quietly to herself. 

Soon she and her song faded into the distance. 
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Paul watdied her until tbe gorge of anger replaced 
the bum of vomit in his throat 
That woman, that butcher, that murderer had to pay. 
She had to payl 
Paul stumbled after her. 


CHAPTER Xn 


Murder ? 


Maggie was systematic in her search. She started with 
the ancient straw-filled mattress. Poking and testing its 
innards, examining the seams on the dirty, muslin, 
homemade cover. She went on to the bureau drawers ^ 
where there was little to be found but moimds of rags. ^ 

Sue was a human pack rat. It was a common sight 
to see her searching the gutter of the main street. She 
picked up everything she came across, including tom 
bits of clothing and discarded material. When she got 
enough rags together she stuffed them in an old flour 
sack and carried them into town. Pete Mendel would 
always pay her a few cents for them. Pete had made 
enough to send his son to college, buy an imitation mink 
coat for his wife, and the real thing for a dollie in Balti¬ 
more, simply by collecting and selling things that other 
people threw away. 

Not until she pulled the old bureau to the middle of 
the floor and examined the wall behind it did Maggie 
hit pay dirt 

The rest was easy. 
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Behind the bureau there was a square of composition 
board insecurely tacked into the cracked wall. Maggie 
yanked the wallboard loose and several five dollar bills 
fell out on the floor. 

When Sue came home, half an homr later, Maggie was 
sitting on the old couch in the front room coimting the 
money. 

She had counted up to two thousand and thirteen 
dollars. 

She was dnmk with excitement. To have so much 
money in her own hands! Just to be counting, touching it, 
meant that it was hers. Sue would never get it away from 
her. Sue had no right to it, anyway. Her mother was an 
illiterate, stupid woman with a mind as twisted as a 
corkscrew. Maggie had been forced to grow up and live 
in dirt and squalor. 

My mother, Maggie thought. And felt sorry for herself 
for the first time in her life. It was a fierce, shrieking, 
burning, angry self pity. All that she had been subjected 
to. And no need for any of it 

It seemed to her that she had been counting half the 
night 

And still not half through the mountain of money. 

Now she held it in trembling, greedy, avaricious fin¬ 
gers. It gave her a sense of power. And gave rise to a vast 
resentment. 

It seemed to her that Sue was a grasping, selfish 
woman who had deliberately mangled Maggie’s youth 
rather than part with a few of her dirty dollars. 

Maggie could have had pretty clothes, a nice home, 
the chmce at the pleasures other Idds had. All it took to 
provide those things was plenty of money. Here was a 
small fortune. 

Outwardly, Maggie seemed perfectly calm as she 
continued to count. The bills were in small denomina- 
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tions. The stingy old witch, Maggie muttered to herself. 

The frenzy was in her brain. 

ril get what I want now, she thought With dll this 
money I can get Ben, And just let her try and stop me. 
Just let her try, 

“What the goddam hell are you up to, you thieving 
little sneak?” 

Sue came into the room, her jaw set, her bright little 
eyes darting venomous fury. 

Maggie was astonishingly composed and calm as she 
gathered up the bills in a newspaper and held the 
clumsy package in her lap. The mean, miserly old devil, 
she thought. 

Suddenly she hated and daspised her mother. She 
saw Sue as a deadly enemy. And her enemy would take 
the money back if she could. 

Sue would hide it. Destroy it, even. Rather than let 
Maggie use it as she chose. And Maggie was all animal, 
ready to fight for what she wanted. Ready to kill. Every 
animal would rip and tear and fight and destroy in the 
battle for survival 

Ben meant Maggie’s survival 

Without him she would be the same as dead. 

“I got the money from where you had it hid,” Maggie 
said coolly. “I wanted to see how much you had.” 

Give it to me.” Sue reached out a ^rty old paw. 
“You damn little sneak-thief, you give me my money.” 

“No.” 

Maggie got to her feet and her arms hugged the pack¬ 
age as a mother might hold a baby whose life was 
threatened by a killer. 

“I am not going anywhen-e to hunt for a rich man. 
You might as well get that out of your head. Mama.” 

“Have you lost your mind? What do you think I 
worked like a dog to get that money for? If you don’t 
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want to go to New York, some other city might do. But 
youre going some place where you ain’t known and 
turn your beauty to good use, hear? I don’t want to hear 
any more nonsense out of you. Now gimme back my 
money.’' 

“Try and get it,** Maggie retorted, 

“What?” 

Obviously Sue did not believe her own ears. An idea 
came to her and she shrieked at Maggie: “Have you 
gone and got yourself in trouble with some man? Is that 
what you’re stealing your mother’s hard-earned savings 
for? \^o is he?” Sue cried excitedly. “You just tell me 
who it is and I’ll break his neck for him.” 

“I am not in trouble,” Maggie said. “I am simply sick 
and fed up with your crazy talk about me hooking a 
millionaire. It takes more than a pretty face to catch 
a rich man these days. Mama. New York is crawling 
with girls as good-looking as I am. There’s only one 
thing a man like that would want with me.” 

“You don’t know what you’re talking about. You don't 
half appreciate your own beauty. Now I’ll tell you some¬ 
thing, you dirty little thief. Any big city is crawling with 
men who would lick their chops over a face and figure 
like you’ve got. All you got to do is to go where they are. 
Nature will take care of the rest,” 

Maggie sighed. “Have it your own way, Mama. It 
doesn’t make any diflFerence anyway, because I don’t 
want some rich man I never saw or heard about IVe 
found the man I want” 

“Who is he?” Sue screamed. “Do I know him? Have 
you picked up with some no account bum without letting 
on to me?” 

“I want Ben Waters. Fm in love with Ben. I’m going 
to take this money and he and I are going to get married 
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and go away together. There isn’t anything you can do 
about it.’’ 

For a second time Sue looked as if she were going 
into an epileptic fit. Her mouth fell open, her jaw 
worked helplessly up and down, her eyes looked around 
and glazed. One hand groped at nothing. 

“You’ve been saving this money for my futiu-e, you’ve 
always told me. You want me to be happy, you say. 
Well, Ben is my future. He’s my happiness. He’s every¬ 
thing I want and I mean to have him. He hasn’t any 
money of his own. That’s why I need this money. Why 
should you take on so about it. Mama? You don’t need 
the money for anything.” 

Sue came out of her state of semi-paralysis and her 
tongue turned into a whirling, cursing lash. She threw 
all the obscene words in the book at Ben Waters. 

Maggie had to admire Sue’s vocabulary. 

Sue took care of the base ingratitude of thankless 
daughters who didn’t appreciate a mother’s goodness 
and self-sacrifice. “I went through hell bringing you into 
this world, you thankless little whelp.” 

“I didn’t ask you to.” 

“And it’s been nothing but work and go without ever 
since. I’ve even stooped to doin’ things they could have 
put me in jail for.” 

“I never asked you to.” 

“How was I to get you raised?” Sue shrieked. “You 
cheap little bratl I had ambition for my girl, just like 
any other mother. To get you raised and set something 
aside for your future. And now you’ve got the nerve to 
stand there and tell me all my trouble was wasted. I 
might just as well have bashed you in the head and 
tossed you in the trash can when you were a baby. And 
you want to throw yourself away on a piece of fertilizer 
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like that Ben Waters. Amt you got sense enough to 
know where that would end you up?^ 

‘Where, Mama?'' Maggie smiled. 

“On the streets, that's where. He’s nothing but a worth¬ 
less pimp who’s looking for a woman to support him. 
He’d get my money away from you fast enough, if I let 
you have it. When it was gone, he’d send you out to 
peddle yourself and bring him more money. I know a 
pimp when I see one.” 

“Maybe I'd like that,” Maggie replied calmly, shoving 
the bundle of money under the couch. 

“What?” Sue looked dazed. “What did you say?” 

“You heard me, Mama. If Ben wanted that. I’d want 
it. I love him so much I’d do anything he asked me 
to do.” 

“Give me that moneyl” Sue screamed. Then she 
poimced like a wildcat. Clawing, scratdiing, yanking at 
Maggie’s hair, pounding viciously at her breasts. 

“You’d steal my life’s savings, would you? You’d make 
oflF with a scoundrel, would you? Drag my gray hairs 
down to the grave, would you? Well, I'll loll you before 
ni let a thmg like that happen. I’ll kill right here and 
now. I don’t care what I do to you, after what you’ve 
just done to me.” 

For the moment Sue was a mad woman. She snatched 
up a hammer and lifted her arm. 

Maggie laughed out crazily. 

She wasn't scared. She had no reason to be scared 
because she saw Ben coming swiftly and noiselessly 
through the doorway. 

Ben was strong. 

Ben would protect her. 

Ben would take care of the old bat. 

“I'm a-gonna kill you, you goddam little hellcat,” Sue 
yelled. 
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“You ain’t going to kill nobody* Ben said. | 

He lifted the hammer out of Sue’s raised hand. It was 
as easy as taking candy from a baby. 

Striking her over the head with the hammer was easy, 
too. It took two blows to break her skuU. 

Sue died without making much of a fuss. 

Maggie’s throat emitted a scream which was the auto¬ 
matic reflex of terror. 

Ben slapped her hard in the face, told her to take it 
easy. “You want somebody to come rushing in here to 
see what’s going on?" 

“I feel sick,” Maggie said. “I feel like I’m going to 
be awful sick.” 

“That’s a dame for you,” Ben said disgustedly. “A little 
something happens, right away she gets sick.” 

“Well, I can’t help it.” She looked at the blood matted 
in Sue’s gray hair. Her knees buckled under her, and 
the room went black. 

When she regained consciousness, Ben was coming 
out of Sue’s room. He closed the door carefully behind 
him. Maggie’s eyes questioned him silently, and silently 
he nodded. 

That was the safest place for the body. If any neighbor 
were to come barging in asking for Sue, Maggie could 
say her mother had gone into town to the movies. 

Maggie was still shaking. Ben went to the couch be¬ 
side her and told her to get hold of herself. This was 
no time to get the shakes. “We got to keep calm and 
agree on a story that will hold water,” Ben said. 

He got up and went around to his room. He returned 
with a bottle of whiskey and made Maggie take a stiff 
drink. He put the bottle to his lips and tossed off two 
or three quick ones before he sat down and remarked 
that maybe it would be a good idea to say that a burglar 
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had broken in and bashed Sue in the head to keep her 
from screaming. 

“TTou got any suggestions?” he asked Maggie. 

The girl shook her head. *1 can’t think. I’m too scared.” 

•Tfou’d better snap out of the jitters, babe. You’d 
better set your bean to work. I’ll stick with you if it 
don’t mean sticking my own neck out. On the other hand, 
I ain’t the kind of a guy who goes around asking for 
trouble.” 

Maggie shivered more than before. It seemed to her 
that the room had turned suddenly colder. She took 
another drink. 

Ben had done the killing. But if he tried to lay the 
crime on her, how could she prove he was lying? 

She was certainly thankful she’d used a little sense 
about one thing. When Ben came, he had come quickly. 
But as far as she knew, he hadn’t heard her quarrel with 
Sue, hadn’t seen the money. 

Ben was warning her in a surly, threatening voice, 
^’d advise you not to get too scared, baby. If you should 
lose your head and start talking out of turn to some nosy 
cop, it might be the last word you’d ever say.” 

‘Tou wouldn’t dare.” 

”Why not?” His thick underlip was pushed out now, 
his heavy jaws set, a smile in his narrowed, gleaming 
dark eyes. The smile of a killer. 

“They’d pin it on you.” 

“Maybe yes. More likely no.” The smile was still in 
his eyes. “More hkely they’d have a little heart to heart 
talk with Doc Breyton. When they got through with 
him, the doc wouldn’t know what hit him.” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“Sure. Like a fox.” Ben tossed off another drink. “It 
would figure. Easy.” Another drink went down his throat. 
“The way I hear it, the doc stepped into Andy’s this 
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morning. Right? He and Monty Wolfe got into a free- I 
for-all. Right?” 

Ben related the whole story, with embellishments. He 
knew a few unpleasant details that even Maggie didn’t 
know. That Monty hadn’t been as sick and dnmk as 
he had pretended to be. He had seen Maggie and her 
doctor boy friend in the back room. 

And he knew that Monty’s mother was on the war ^ 
path. For the doctor’s scalp. She didn’t take kindly to 
having her precious lamb knocked out cold. 

Maggie stared at Ben, at the vicious killer eyes. She 
knew she could be found up an alley, dead. And in the 
end the cops would blame Dr. Breyton for it Why not? 

It wouldn’t be the first time some man of standing had 
become involved with one of the Maggies of the world. 

Then found it necessary to shut her mouth, 

*This is one awful mess,” Maggie whispered to herself. 

Ben’s laugh was ugly. *Well, it ain’t the first time IVe 
been in a mess. Its an old story to me, kid." 

Maggie said thoughtfully, “I guess what we really 
need is a fall guy." 

“Now you re taUdng, babe. Now youVe said a mouth¬ 
ful." 

He gave her arm a painful, warning pinch and whis¬ 
pered, “Hold it" 

Someone was stumbling aroimd outside. 

Maggie looked at Ben, Ben looked at Maggie. 

“Oh, God," she whispered. “If someone comes snoop¬ 
ing around here now." 

“Keep your skirt on," Ben whispered back. “Just keep 
cool and don’t lose your head." 

Whoever was outside had started pounding on the door. 

Ben nodded toward it and Maggie gulped in a deep 
breath and opened the door. 
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^’^n looking for Sue Todd. Is the old she-devil 
around?” 

Nobody in the town, or anywhere else, had ever seen 
Dr. Paul Breyton stumbling and bleary-eyed. 

But he was in that condition now. As he stood weaving 
and swaying on the rotting doorstep he had not the 
slightest realization that the blonde girl staring at him 
was anyone he had ever seen before. That he had held 
her in his arms at the break of dawn that very day would 
have been startling news to him. 

“You’d better come in and sit down before you fall 
down,” Maggie said, and looked at Ben to make sure 
she was doing the right thing. 

“What a break,” Ben muttered out of the side of his 
mouth. “Oh, brotherl What a breakl” 

He winked at Maggie as Paul staggered and almost 
fell down, then he took him by the arm and led him 
toward the bedroom door. There was an evil grin on 
his face as he winked again at Maggie over his shoulder. 

“Brotherl What a breakl” he repeated. 


CHAPTER Xm 


Fall Guy 


Paul opened his eyes to the poor, filthy, cluttered room 
and had no idea where he was or how he had got there. 
The last thing he remembered clearly was being in a 
bar. 

Cathy’s face suddenly appeared in the bloodshot haze, 
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Cathy's taunting smile taunting him with the fact that 
he was afraid to drink. “Ill bet you never got drunk in 
your life," Cathy had sneered. 

Well, he'd got drunk, all right. Good and drunk. He 
remembered staggering outdoors, and then staring up 
at the stars. Cathy was up there somewhere among the 
stars. Laughing down at him. Disgusted with him. “I 
knew it You're the kind of a sissy who takes one itty- 
bitty drink, and gets kicked out on your backside." He 
had reached up his hands to the stars. If he could just 
get hold of Cathy, explain exactly what had happened. 
But he couldn't reach her. She was too far away. She 
wasn't up there among the stars, anyway. She was some¬ 
where making love to a boorish lout. 

Then he was walking hard along a dirt road with no 
recollection of how he had got there or how the plan had 
come into his head. The plan that he must find old Sue 
Todd. But it was very clear that he must find the old 
witch and have a heart to heart talk with her. At this 
point it seemed to him that his brain had sharpened 
to the point of clairvoyance. 

He was drunk, yes. But not with liquor, so he assured 
himself. He was drunk with excitement because a certain 
thing was suddenly very dear to him. Cathy had de¬ 
fended old Sue with passionate intensity, and that could 
mean only one thin g. 

Sue Todd had something on Cathy. If it hadn't been 
Ben Waters, some other buzzard who had taken advan¬ 
tage of Cathy’s innocence when she was very young. It 
was all crystal dear to his burning, racing brain. Cathy 
had gone to Sue for help, and the old hag had been 
bolding it over her head ever since. 

Well, now that it was all worked out clearly and 
logically in his mind, he'd get things fixed up in short 
order. 
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He’d have a talk with the old hag. One way or an¬ 
other, he’d persuade her that she’d better spill what she 
knew. If she wouldn’t listen to reason, he’d show her 
the color of a little folding money. If greed didn’t make 
her open up, then he’d threaten her with prosecution and 
j ail For the illegal operation and subsequent death of 
Rose Cobey. 

Only old Sue held the answer to the question. 

But why hadn’t Cathy imderstood that there was no¬ 
thing he would not have imderstood, and forgiven? 
Nothing! 

Now, as he opened his eyes, Paul saw the big, square, 
kindly face attached to the paunchy figure of the town 
sheriff. Paul had warned Joe Billings over and over that 
he’d better take off some of that fat. If he didn’t, hed 
never live to see his ten-month-old kid graduate from 
college. And such a nice little kid. Be a shame for his 
daddy not to be there. 

“How do you feel. Doc?” the sheriff said. 

“Awful.” 

“Remember what happened after you got here last 
night?” 

Paul did not remember getting here. Paul didn’t even 
know where he was. 

A sudden, sidiening thought struck him. Maybe he’d 
been in a drunken accident. T didn’t kill anybody, did I?” 

“How do you mean. Doc?” The sheriff’s face lost its 
sympathetic smile. His eyes grew thoughtful. 

Paul tried to sit up. Before he leaned over, groaning, 
palms pushed against his eyes, he saw the blonde girl 
standing right l^hind the sheriff. Maggie. He vaguely 
remembered her. And walking around the room, picking 
up things, putting them down, were two other figures. 
Uniformed. He recognized Billy Davis. The other cop 
he did not know. 
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The sberifF was pressing it *^Vhat made you ask if 
you’d killed anybody. Doc?” 

Paul felt too dizzy to answer questions. He did not 
know what had made him ask that “I got drunk last 
night Joe. First time. I thought I might have done some¬ 
thing stupid. I was just joking.” 

“Sure Aat’s all you meant?” 

“Stop trying to trick him,” Maggie cried. She had 
made coflFee and she brought a cup to PauL “Don’t you 
answer any questions ’til you feel better. Dr. Breyton. 
Last night my mother had a sick spell She fell down 
and hit her head and it killed her. I came home and 
found her. I’m sure it was just like I’m telling you. 
But they’d like to make a murder out of it They’d like 
to pin it on you.” 

The sherifiF said, “Shut up, Maggie.” 

Hands on hips, Maggie whirled and wanted to know 
who the sheriff thought he was, telling her to shut up like 
that 

The sheriff said: “Shut up, Maggie.” 

Then he started out, turned to Paul and told him to 
drop into his office later. Paul stared up at him and said, 
“Okay, Joe.” 

A dozen questions were clawing at his brain, but he 
was too ill to put them into words. All he could do was 
shake his head, grin apologetically as he got up and 
went outside. 

After he was sick, his head felt much clearer. Out of 
his terrible confusion of mind a more terrible fear 
began to take shape. He stood staring blankly down the 
narrow dirt road which had spewed up a cloud of dust 
from the departing sheriff’s car. He was terrified with 
the thought that he might have killed the old woman. 
Sue Todd and her kind were close to an obsession with 
him. Many a time he had stated that her kind deserved 
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death more than many killers who were condemned to 
death. 

How many people had heard him make that statement? 
And how did he know what he might have done last 

When a man's mind was completely clouded with 
alcohol, very often the brute took over. Some men be¬ 
came gentle as kittens when they were high, others 
became murderous fiends. There was a theory that a 
man’s secret, second personality took over. His sup¬ 
pressed desires came to the front. How did Paul know 
what his suppressed desires were? How did he know 
what Dr. Breyton was capable of doing when his will 
and his powers of reasoning were temporarily suspended? 

He kept staring down the road. He did not know what 
to do. He thought immediately of Cathy, of all that had 
happened yesterday between them. Well, it was a good 
thing he had moved out of Cathy’s house. At least she 
wouldn’t be mixed up in this mess. 

He went back into the shack. Maggie was waiting for 
him with some hot coffee. 

"Sit down,” she said. “I was so afraid those cops would 
take you along with them. Before I had a chance to tell 
you what was what.” 

This time he was able to drink the coffee without his 
stomach rejecting it. 

He studied the blonde and wondered what was on her 
mind. Although his experience with blonde tricksters 
was strictly limited, some sixth sense enabled him to lay 
the finger on this one immediately. She was getting ready 
to spring something, and it was going to mean trouble. 
He did not know why he thought this. Perhaps it was 
something in her eyes which made him afraid of her. 

“We had an awful nice time together yesterday morn¬ 
ing, you and me,” Maggie said sweetly. Oh, so sweetly. 
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“Have some more coffee. Dr. Breyton?” She picked up 
the cup, refilled it 

She sat on the couch beside him, tucked her hand ‘ 
under his arm. “Paul, darling," she said. "Yesterday was 
so absolutely wonderful. That's why I didn’t teU the 
truth to the police.” 

“Truth about what?” 

Oh, you know, silly. You don’t have to pretend with . 
me. I was here. I saw it happen.” | 

“Saw what happen?” ■ 

“Saw you hit Mom over the head. What do you think /vi 
I m talking about?” 

Paul found a cigarette in his pocket After two or^ 
three drags, he crushed it out It tasted vile. And his ^ 

whole body was tied up in knots of fear. He was sure i 

the blonde was lying. But how could he prove it even 
to himself? *1 

“Why should I hit your mother over the head, Maggie?” ' ’ 

Maggie shrugged. "She was going to kill you, so you v, 
conked her first. She’d found out about you and me. - 7 
Monty Wolfe saw more than we thought He ran home ] 
and told his mama and his mama spread it all over town. 

And my mother always swore she’d get any married 
guy who started any funny business with me. So when 

you barged in here, drunk, she was all set to let you 
have it” ^ j 

Paul stared. Hell, maybe she wasn’t lying. How could ^ 
he know? 


“What brought me here?” he asked curiously. 

Maggie’s laugh was quite merry. “Oh. stop putting on 
an act. Just because a feUow has lifted a few too many 
doesn t mean he don’t know what he’s doing. Or what 
he did. You wanted to talk to her about cutting out a 
certam little business which you don’t approve of. I 
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guess you were going to threaten to make real trouble 

if she didn’t lay off. . . vi 

That figured, Paul considered gloomily. Playmg noble, 

Cathy called it No understanding of how a girl felt 
who was in that most appalling jam of aU. It would have 
been just like him to come galloping to lay down the 

law to Sue when he was high. 

Maggie giggled. “Only Mom didn’t give you any 
chance to sound off. Mom was too busy making her 
little speech. Mom wasn’t going to have any nch, hi- 
falutin’ buzzard getting her little Maggie in a jam. Mom 
was all set to show you how tough a devoted mama 
could be in defense of her young. Only you were 

tougher.” She laughed lightly. 

“I had to call the police and report it,” Maggie sai(L 
“Only I swore that I came home from town and found 
Mom on the floor, dead. I said that she must have hit 
her head on that coal scuttle. I said that you didn t 
show up until later. I said I had you come in to look 
Mom over. You being a doctor and all. Then I saw you 
were reeling drunk and 1 made you lie down. Wasnt 
that smart of me?” 

Paul made a mental bow to Maggie’s ingenuity. Her 
story was as full of holes as a sieve. On the other hand, 
she had covered a lot of territory and thought up an 
explanation for everything. 

She was lying. He was positive of that. He was equally 
positive that he could never prove it. 

She seemed to be reading his thoughts, and her smile 
was that of a shrewd, scheming little devil. “I’ve thought 
of everything, haven’t I, honey?” 

“To change the subject,” Paul said, having been struck 
by a sudden thought, “where’s your friend, Ben Waters?” 
“My friend?” 
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- "‘I. you 

“Well sme he did Only he's no friend of mine. He 
left ywterday afternoon, and I don’t want to change 

to ^ 1 ^closer 

to him. As long as you stick by me and do what I 
want you to do." * * 

“Such as?" I 

■TW’.*I Maggi. smiled myslerimKly.' 

uteres lots <rf thiugs a mau to y„„, ^ ^ 

to help a gu^l m my position." 

___^e a^^ dattogly, after a pamm, -yo„ „ugh, even 

It SO hap^ that I am married, Maggie." 

She bughed gaily. "Oh, sure. But wait until the town 

p obably pm it on you even if the cops don't. How will 

Srhesitatod 

What s the other thing?* 

“Your wife and Ben Waters, that’s what. They used 

to W a crush on each other and now they got it again. 

And if you cant see where that leaves you, broker 
you’re sort of dumb." ^ orotner, 

^^Where does it leave me, Maggie?" 

Here. Right here.” She wound her arms close around 
him and whispered: “Honey, can't you see that I’m just 
nuts about you? Hmm?” ‘ 

Paul smoothed her yellow hair with one hand got a 
fresh cigarette lit with the other, and stared beyond the 
smoke rmgs mto what appeared to be the complete 

weckage of his life. A kind of feverish sickness flowed 
through him. 

Other men had lived to curse the day they gave in to 
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a weak moment with a hish blonde. Now it was Dr. Paul 
Breyton*s turn. 

She laid her bright head against him. Paul blew a 
couple more smoke rings. Then he said: “Why don’t you 
let me have it in plain English, Maggie? What’s your 
game?” 

That jerked her head up and the look she gave him 
was pure, unadulterated venom. “You'll find out when 
I get ready to tell you, Mr. Wise Guy.” 

“Suppose I don’t choose to play your game.” 

“You'll play and like it, brother. Because if you don’t. 
I’ll tell the cops you killed my mother.” 

“That’s a Ue.” 

“Try and prove it, busterl” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Circumstantial Evidem^ 


To Paul, sitting in the sheriflPs smoke-filled office, 
everything that had happened since the night of Rose 
Cobey’s death held the illusion of unreality. It seemed 
incredible that in a few short hours, everything that a 
man had worked for in life could be tom apart like so 
much tissue paper. The sheriff had just added a few 
more bits to the ugly debris. 

“Virginia Mae Gordon,” Joe Billings said. “One of 
your patients, isn’t she, Doc?” 

Paul nodded. Virginia Mae, the woman with the doll- 
like body who was to have the Caesarian. 
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“Her time came last night," the sheriff said, scowling. 

Labor pains, a little ahead of time. She had been 
rushed to the hospital Frantic efforts were made to 
reach Dr. Breyton by phone. No one knew where he 
was. Mrs. Breyton hinted that they had separated, that 
he might be located at the hotel. But the hotel had no 
information except that Dr. Breyton had registered, taken 
a room, and gone out immediately. He had not left any 
phone number or other information as to where he could 
be reached. The Gordons had had to take their chances 
with young Kenny Campbell who had never imdertaken 
a Caesarian on his own. They would talk, create gossip. 

Monty Wolfe s mama was already running off at the 
mouth about that little episode. The way she was telling 
it around town, Maggie Todd was Paul’s girl He’d 
managed to keep it a secret imtil her Monty walked 
into the bar and caught them together. The doctor 
silently thanked heaven that Monty had said no more. 

“That’s a lie," Paul said dully when the sheriff finished 
relating the gossip. 

The sheriff nodded. “Sure." 

He pushed his pipe from one side of his mouth to the 
other, stared gloomily at the man whom he considered 
a miracle worker. He did not believe there was another 
doctor in the world who could have brought his little 
boy into the world, and saved both the mother and 
child. His wife, Mary, was forty-three. Far too old to 
have her first child. 

But she had wanted to take the chance. When labor 
pains had started, nearly seven weeks ahead of time, 
Joe had been beside himself with worry. He would never 
forget how he’d gone on his knees to Dr. Breyton, how 
the tears had streamed down his cheeks as he begged: 
“Doc, if you have to let the baby die, okay. Only save 
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Mary, for Gkxi’s sake. She s all IVe got. She’s what I live 
for.” 

And he would never forget Dr. Breyton’s reassuring 
smile, the calm, sure way he had said: “I don’t believe 
in letting babies die, Joe.* 

Not another man in the world could have done iti In 
no time at all, the emergency Caesarian was over, the 
baby boy was on its way to the Premature Nursery, and 
Mary, with an intravenous dripping into her, was in the 
recovery room. Alive. Safe. 

At the time Joe had said: ‘'What you’ve done for me, 
Doc—a man can’t pay for that in money. Can’t say how 
he feels in words, either. But any time I can do you a 
favor, all you got to do is name it.” 

Now he stood, cursing savagely: “Dammit, Doc, what 
got into you? Getting mixed up with that blonde tart.* 

Paul shook his head. “I’m not mixed up with her. Not 
the way you mean.* 

“Well, there’s the story this worthless little pup, Monty 
Wolfe, peddled to his ma. Then last night Nobody can 
find you when you’re needed. This morning you turn 
up with a hangover in that filthy shack. The blonde 
playing nursemaid, looking wise, and coming through 
with her yam about finding her ma on the floor, dead.* 

At the moment, Paul had reached the point where he 
couldn’t worry about the situation any more. His brain 
felt numb. He felt numb all over. 

He asked Joe in a lifeless voice what he was getting 
at. If he wanted to accuse Paul of murdering that woman, 
okay. Go ahead. If that’s what he was hinting at, Paul 
didn’t give a damn. 

The sherifiF rose to his feet and paced the floor. He 
said that he wasn’t hinting at a thing, and he didn’t 
give a damn who’d killed the old devil. Maggie’s tale 
might be a lie, but he wasn’t going to be the man to 
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question it. He was not going to be the man to put the 
taxpayers to the expense of digging into the details of 
how the old hag met her death. 

Dr. Breyton’s reputation was another matter. He was 
needed in this town. It was a mighty difficult thing to ^ 
attract a medical man who was tops in his field to a 
place like Clarmont. It would be a downright tragedy 
if he were to be driven out by a lot of dirty, lying gossip. 

Or to be crucified by malicious tongues until there was 
little use in staying. 

The sheriff spat again. “Hell, Doc, it makes me so 
mad I can’t see straight. That Maggie. Nothing but a 
cheap chippy. There’s a rumor that Maggie’s daddy was 
real class. Could be. There’s precious little that old bat 
didn’t get away with in her day. Prostitution, dope 
peddling, playing nursemaid to girls who got themselves 
in trouble.’* 

“How come the law never touched her?" 

Joe shrugged, refilling bis pipe. “Because girls from 
our T)est families’ aren’t going to squeal on themselves, 
are they? Their mamas, worried about the disgrace of 
it all, aren't going to spill the beans, are they?” 

Paul found anger rising in him. The old, old anger. 
Illegal operations. A crime against life itself. 

And then he remembered what Cathy had said. “You 
haven’t the faintest understanding of how a girl feels. 
The terror of it." 

"What makes me so doggoned mad," Joe said, “is for 
a swell guy like you to get yourself smeared with pitch. 
Because of that good-for-nothing-trash." 

Then he laid his hand on Paul’s shoulder, “Don’t you 
go worrying yourself about something that can’t be ^ 
helped. Every man makes a slip now and then. But you 
take a tip from me. Doc. If there’s any truth about you 
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and Cathy separating, patch it up. It wouldn’t look so 
good for a thing like that to come out just now.” 

Paul said: Thanks for everything, Joe,” 

Stumbling once or twice, Paul got out of the oflBce. 
His vision seemed blurred, his body a vast well of fatigue. 


CHAPTER XV 


Blackmail 


He wanted nothing in the world so much as a good, 
hot bath. Then a long, dreamless sleep. Sleep was nature’s 
gift of temporary death to a man whose youth and 
dreams now seemed far, far back in the past 

He told himself that the part of his life which really 
mattered, the part that was good and fine and worth 
living for, was already dead. It had been finished when 
he walked out of Cathy’s room, her house, her life. That 
was the reason he had had to go somewhere and drown 
his will and his reason in booze. 

It had been his way of writing jinis to the real history 
of his life. What followed would be nothing more than 
an epilogue designed to point up the fiinal ironic mean¬ 
inglessness of a life which had once held hope and 
strength and the soaring, surging dreams which pos¬ 
sessed a man in his youth and gave him what now 
seemed the lying, shadowy illusion of something to live 
for. 

The hotel clerk handed him half a dozen messages. 
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“Mrs. Breyton has called several times. Doctor. She’s on 
the phone right now.** 

Paul flipped through the slips of paper, “Tell Mrs. 
Breyton I haven’t come in,” he said. 

As he walked up the two flights of stairs to his room 
on the third floor, he wondered why he had refused to ^ 
talk to Cathy. Because he was ashamed, he supposed. 
Unwittingly, he had become embroiled in a shocking, 
ugly scandal. Nothing he could say or do would change 
it. Neither cursing, raging, nor weeping would change it 

It was the land of devastating experience, seemingly 
without rhyme or reason, which comes upon a man 
without warning. As though he had walked down a dark 
street at night and suddenly experienced the rocking blast 
of a bullet intended for some other man. Nothing to do 
but take it, and face whatever shattering consequences 
there might be. 

But he couldn’t bear to face Cathy. Or hear her voice. 

Or have to try to explain events for which there was 
no explanation. Or deny accusations which in substance 
were untrue, but which held the shadowy form of truth. 

Is that little stinker, Monty Wolfe, lying his head off? 

Or is it true that you stepped into Andy s and had a 
session with that blonde tart. Before you came home 
to me? Answer, yes or no. 

Is it true that you got higher than a kite at a road¬ 
house ten miles from town? That you were too tight 
to stagger out on your own power, but not too drunk 
to find your way to the blonde s shack? That you spent 
the night at the blonde’s? And what about the whispers 
that are already buzzing around town? That the old 
woman jumped you for monkeying around with her 
sluttish Maggie, and you hit the witch over the head 
to quiet her dowm? 

Yes? Or no? 
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I want the truth. 

And he didn’t know the truth. 

He opened the door to his room, and found Maggie 
propped on the bed. 

She greeted him with the gayest of smiles, and a tone 
sly with triumph. ‘The bellhop’s a friend of mine. He 
sneaked me up and unlocked the door. And don’t scowl 
so, honey. Like you weren’t glad to see me.” 

Paul closed the door carefully, jerked his head side¬ 
ways, tried to suppress the rage that came roaring into 
him, and asked Maggie what she wanted. 

Maggie’s smile dimmed as she warned him not to take 
that tone with her. They were going to see a lot of each 
other from here on, so he might as well get used to it. 

T thought Mama ought to have a nice funeral,” she 
said, “and I knew you’d give me the money for it. See 
what I mean?” 

Paul saw exactly what she meant. 

‘How much does a funeral cost?” Paul asked. 

Maggie was vague. Maybe five hundred dollars would 
do it 

Paul said that was out of the question. He opened 
his billfold, handed her several twenties. That was the 
best he could do. 

Maggie began to cry. 

She said that her mother had been treated so badly 
while she was alive. Everybody looking down on her 
and so on. She did so want her to have a big, fine funeral 
so people would have to pay her a little respect now 
that she was dead. T wanted to have a viewing,” Maggie 
said. 

Paul wanted to know what the devil a viewing was. 

Maggie said it was when the corpse was dressed to 
the nines, laid out in a fine, open casket, and everybody 
invited to come and take a look. 
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“Mama would have liked that,” Maggie said. 

Paul stood motionless again, staring at her. Suddenly, 
as if some unseen hand were etching the truth for him 
to see, he knew exactly how Maggie’s mother had died. 
Some lover of Maggie s had done the killing, someone 
she would go to any limits to protect. When Paul had 
staggered in drunk, that had been Maggies chance. She 
was an illiterate girl, but with a mind as sharp as a steel 
trap. Now she wanted to stage an impressive funeral 
Now she cried her crocodile tears. She was missing none 
of the angles. 

The phone rang. Without pausing to consider, Paul 
lifted the receiver, and Cathy s voice said; “Come home, 
Paul Lets not waste time arguing about it” 

“No.” 

“Now listen to me, Paul. This is no time for any 
nonsense about being proud. You come home. Do you 
hear me?” 

He had always loved Cathy s voice. It had a deep, 
throaty richness. Paul felt as excited for a moment as 
if she were standing beside him and had touched him 
with her hand. 

Then he thought of Ben Waters. 

“I said no.” 

“Why?” 

“In the first place, I don’t want to come home. In 
the second place, I have no home to come to. And in 
the third place, Fm in a very bad jam. I guess you don't 
know about all that's happened in the last few hours. 
It's not the kind of a mess you'd want any part of.” 

“I know all about it,” Cathy said. “That's why I called.” 

“I said no.” He hung up. 

When Paul turned away from the phone Maggie was 
flufiBng her hair in front of the mirror. “I certaLoJy look 
a mess, don't I?” 
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Paul didn’t answer. All he wanted was to get her out 
of his room. His collar was choking him. He was dying 
of exhaustion on his feet. He stood behind her, and met 
her eyes in the mirror. Sullen, resentful eyes. 

“That was your wife on the phone. Wasn’t it?” 

"What business is it of yoius?” 

She whirled. “I’m sick of looking cheap and trashy. 

I want five-dollar lipsticks and fifty-doUar dresses. I 
want a lot of things I never had. I want to learn how 
to walk and talk and act like those fancy sluts at the 
west end of town talk and act. Like your wife. I want 
money to spend. A car of my own to drive. One of 
those snappy convertibles. They give a girl class. Thats 
what I want. Class. And class costs dough. You’re going 
to give me the dough. Understand?” 

Watching her, Paul understood for the first time in 
his life why some men murdered. It was not a beautiful 
blonde girl he watched. It was a living, breathing, poi¬ 
sonous viper who was out to destroy what was left of 
his life. 

She turned and slowly unzippered her dress, allowing 
it to fall from her white shoulders, thus disclosing the 
fact that under it she wore nothing. 

She stood motionless for a moment, her eyes fixed on 
his. Suddenly Paul thought that maybe he had hit on 
the answer to a question which had puzzled men for a 
long time. What was behind the enigmatic Mona Lisa 
smile? Why had it never occurred to anyone that the 
gal might have just hooked a helpless sucker, and was 
watching him squirm? 

'This sucker watched the girl walk slowly back to him. 
She stopped, just close enough to him, not too close. 
Stopped to run her hands lovingly along her slender 
thighs which had the perfection of sculptured marble, 
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the rosy glow of pulsating life. Then she put her palms 
under her breasts, cupping them. 

She might have been a girl all alone, making love 
to the beauty of her own body. Yet her eyes never left 
Paul's, her eyes were talking to him, and he knew exactly 
what they were saying. YouU never get away, Vve got 
you where I want you, brother, and if you think TU let 
you off the hook you re nuts, 

“You see what I mean?” Maggie said. “It's all a matter 
of what a girl pays for her clothes. Your wife’s come 
high. Mine come from the bargain basement Take them 
away, and what’s she got that I haven’t got?” 

She moved a step closer. “I’ll bet I’m even nicer than 
she is.” Still another step toward him. “I’ll bet I can 
make you even crazier about me than you ever were 
about her.” 

The awful, sickening thing, the downright horrible 
thing was that for a moment Paul felt himself lusting 
for her. 

He saw her for what she was and he despised her. He 
saw himself for a trapped thing, and her lovely, soft 
bands had sprung the trap. 

But the nearness of her body, the physical contact as 
she reached out with a low laugli and touched him, the 
brush of her bosom against him as she came close and 
wound her arms around him, filled him with a sharp, 
violent hunger. 

He wanted herl 

She was an evil tiling, she was without the sense of 
right and wrong which spelled conscience, she was simply 
a little animal spawned by a mother who was equ^y 
evil, she was the girl who might well spell his doom. 

But she was the most beautiful animal he had ever 
seen. And during the moment he savored and breathed 
and caressed that trembling beauty, his future did not 
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matter very much. There was no future. There was only 
now. This living, breathing, softly moaning, gorgeous 
embodiment of licentiousness and evil which he held in 
J his arms. 

. For the moment it was as if he were held imder a 
hypnotic spell. 

The moment passed. He pushed her roughly away 
from him. 

“Put your dress on and get out of here,” he said. 

She waited until she had the dress carefully fastened 
before she announced sweetly and calmly: “You’re taking 
me to dinner this evening. To some good place where 
people will see us. I want this town to know you ain’t 
ashamed to be seen around with me.” 

“You don’t realize what you’re saying. To start with, 
I can’t afford any more scandal. And your mother hasn’t 
been dead twenty-four hours.” 

“Mama won’t ever be any deader than she is right 
now,” she said carelessly. 

Then she walked back to him and stood on tiptoe 
to blow in his ear and kiss his lips. 

“And you might as well get used to that kind of scan¬ 
dal. Next week I’m starting to work in your oflBce. I 
always thought I’d like to be a receptionist in a doctor’s 
office. 'That’s nice, refined work. It ought to help a girl 
get a little polish and class. And I’ll be able to keep 
my eye on you, too, darling.” 

She left the room, swinging her hips and smiling. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


For Better or Worse 


When Paul opened his eyes it was late evening and 
the lamp on the bedside stand threw out a soft, dim 
glow. For a moment he just stared, not quite believing 
what he saw. Then he shook his head slowly and sadly. 

“You shouldn’t have come,” he said to Cathy who was 
sitting in a chair beside the bed, “I don’t want you 
getting mixed up in it” 

He was still not altogether awake, and he wasn’t sure 
what he meant by “it” But he knew that Cathy didn’t 
belong in this mess. 


He should never have married Cathy. She was a 
strange, violent, wonderful girl whom he had never really 
understood. Now their time together-and their love- 
had nm out He never would understand why. 

She had her red hair wound in a careless knot on top 
of her head. She was the only girl in the world who 
could wear her hair like that and look good. She looked 
so wonderful to him that he wanted to bury his face 
in her lap like a child. 

She stared at him oddly and asked him how he felt 
When Paul said that he felt all right, Cathy rose delib¬ 
erately and her fingers fumbled with the buttons of her 
tailored riding shirt. The buttons yielded, one by one. 
Then her fingers moved again. And again. Until presently 
she stood before him, slim and straight AH the beauty 
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in the world was standing before him, because it was 
Cathy who stood there. 

"V\hiat are you doing?” he asked. 

"What does it look like I’m doing, my darling?” Then 
she was down on the bed beside him. She was in his 
arms. And his lips on her face tasted the salt of her 
tears. 

"You wouldn’t come home when I asked you to. So 
I thought I’d drop in and try a little job of seduction. 

I feel like a wanton. Having to bribe the bellboy to let 
me in to my own husband’s room.” 

Paul thought grimly, the bellhop must be cleaning up 
since I moved in. 

That brought it all back. All of the sordid ugliness. 

It was like staring into a cesspool full of rot and slime 
and poisonous odors and there was no way to rescue 
anything from it. 

“There’s only one thing for us to do," he told Cadiy. 
"And that is to fdrget each other.” He sat up and lit a 
cigarette. When he walked out the day before, he re¬ 
minded her, he had walked out for good. 

She reminded him that quite a few things had hap¬ 
pened since then. And there was one thing in particular 
that she had to find out about. “Are you in love with 
that blonde wench?” 

For a moment he just stared at this woman, his wife, 
whom he loved beyond all telling. Was he in love with 
Maggie? It was too ridiculous to bother answering. 

He dragged smoke into his lungs, turned his eyes away 
from his wife, and said thoughtfully: “No. I don’t think 
I’m in love with Maggie. But there’s such a thing as 
being fascinated by a beautiful girl without loving her. 
And Maggie is very, very beautiful.” 

Cathy simply got up and walked away from the bed, 
leaving him sitting there alone. Every gesture and move- 
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ment managing to imply that she was leaving nothing 
that was of any importance to her. 

His eyes were filled with the vision of her long, beau¬ 
tiful legs carrying her to the chair where she had put 
her clothes. 

As she dressed she paid no attention to him whatever. 
She might have been a girl dressing alone. She neither 
forced her beauty upon him nor did she try to hide it 
Her breasts were firm and high, not too large, but so 
very pretty. She was the only girl he had ever seen with 
really beautiful feet They were narrow, exquisitely 
formed, the arches high and lovely. The line of her throat 
was lovely, too. 

Oh, he loved to look at her. He had always loved to 
look at her because she encompassed the exquisite shape¬ 
liness of a fine piece of statuary, and the blood and 
substance of his hearts dearest desire. 

Something heavy and pa ilful blocked his throat as he 
watched her walk to the mirror to comb her hair. He 
was remembering that he might never again in all this 
world watch her shake that shimmering mass of bur¬ 
nished gold down her back, then catch it up with a few 
deft, careless twists. She was so very graceful. And he 
loved her. He kept thinking about that 

When she had fimshed with her hair, Cathy opened 
her bag and got out a bottle of brandy she had brought 
with her. She went into the bathroom and came back 
with glasses. She poured two drinks. Stiff ones. 

“Here,” she said, and handed one glass to Paul. “When 
youve tossed that one off, you can have another. Then 
we’re going home.” 

“How often do I have to tell you-” Paul begaa 

“You can stop telling me things, Paul. I can't figure 
out whats happened to you. You act like you’ve gone 
berserk. Getting mixed up with that blonde tr am p Stag- 
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gering around the county, dead drunk. Ruining yourself 
professionally. If I didn’t know you so well. I’d think 
you’d gone on dope. What has come over you, anyway?” 

“Think back, baby,” Paul said, and for the first time 
his voice was all ice. “A guy named Ben Waters. And 
a lady getting too free with her riding whip. Remember?” 

A look that was sheer pain crossed Cathy’s pale face. 
Then it was gone and she shook her head slowly. "Okay, 

I gave you a lousy deal. There’s nothing I can do about 
that. But it still doesn’t explain the way you’ve been 
carrying on. You just aren’t the type.” 

"It seems that I am.” 

Cathy finished her drink. She set down her glass and 
lit a cigarette. “All right I blew a few of your ideals 
to kingdom come. You couldn’t take it, so you went on 
the make for a cheap blonde. We’ll leave it at that I 
never really loved you, I just wanted the kicks a noble, 
serious-minded guy could give me, and then I got tired 
of the kicks. Have it that way too, if you like. Whatever 
we had, it’s gone with the wind. We’re washed up. That 
seems to be the way you’ve figured it out.” 

“How did you figure it?” He stood, caught her shoul¬ 
ders and could feel the anger, which was one of the 
ingredients of his love and of his wretchedness, racing 
to the very fingertips which touched her. “That I was 
going to welcome your little side interest into the family 
circle? That I was going to be the laughing stock of the 
town and like it? The husband who knew, and swal¬ 
lowed it?” 

She pulled away from him and poured herself more 
brandy. With the glass at her lips she faced him again. 
Her smile was thin, and her eyes were completely ex¬ 
pressionless. As if she had pulled twin masks over them. 

"There’s no use going into all that, Paul. It’s water over 
the dam. But I’ll tell you one thing I have figured out, 
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veiy carefuUy. I do not intend to have this town saying 
you left me for that blonde slut*' 

She walked closer to him and for a moment the masks 
^e off her eyes and they blazed up at him from under 
her long, thick lashes. ^Vhen there's any walking out 
to be done, Ill do it** ° 

“You practically kicked me out. Do you forget that?" 
“I forget nothing. If I choose to change my mind, I 
have my reasons. You’re coming back to the house. You 
can Iwve one of the guest rooms. You can lock your 
door if you choose.” She was deliberately brutal. “And 
I promise not to sneak in on forbidden territory while 
you’re asleep.” 

He could be brutal too. 

And if I see a light on in the stableman’s room at 
three in the morning. I’m supposed to remember 
such goings on are none of my business.” 

She bit her lip hard. For a moment Paul imagined 
that he saw downright agony flicker across those black- 
lashed eyes. Then the masks were back, and her voice 
came perfectly calm and as cool as dripping ice cubes. 
“Exactly. Only I shan’t sneak. I promise you. I don’t do 
tilings on the sly.” 

“You certainly don’t, damn you.” He was perfectly 
furious. “You simply sling things in my face, like hunks 
of hard mucL" 

Then his hand came up and not until he saw the quick 
flare of angry blood to her cheek did he understand that 
he had hit her. 

The phone rang. Paul’s hand was quick, but Cathy’s 
was quicker. He won’t be seeing you tonight, Maggie. 
His wife has him on the leash." 

She cradled the receiver before Paul could snatch it 
away from her. “Your girl friend is very persistent That’s 
the sixth time she’s phoned.” 
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Paul turned away from her and started to put on his 
clothes. “I've got to go,” he said, not looking at her. 

“I said I’d meet her and I’ve got to do it And for the 
love of Mike, stop mixing into something you don’t un- 
derstand” 

Cathy picked up the brandy bottle and put the mouth 
of it to her lips. “You aren’t going,” she said. “You’re 
coming home with me. Please, Paul. I want you to. 

“I can’t help what you want” He was dravring on 
his trousers. “You’d make it easier for both of us if you’d 
get out of here. And let me alone. 

“Just like that, eh?” Cathy took another sip of brandy 
from the bottle. A very small sip. She laughed without 
mirth. “Just walk out of your life, and throw both of us 
to the wolves. You make it soimd as simple as when 
you’re telling some scared girl how easy it will be to 
bear a child. Only it’s never really as easy as you say, 
is it? They’ve got to go through hell, and you know it. 
But you never tell them beforehand. Do you? I never 
thought of it before, but in some ways you’re a terrible 
liar, Paul. But then, so am I. Only I’m not lying when 
I say you’re not meeting that tramp tonight 

“I have to," Paul said dully. “And don’t ask me to 
explain why. You woxildn’t understand.” 

“I might Give it a try. I’m a very understanding 
person.” 

“Oh. let up on me, for God’s sake." He was going 
through a sweet little hell of his own, and the strain 
of his inner torment was in his shaking voice. He smmded 
exactly like what he was. A man driven to the breaking 
point, ready to crack. 

He had finis hed dressing. He stood, still with his back 
to Cathy, fumbling with his belt buckle. He did not 
want to look at her, to meet her eyes. There was nothing 
he could do or say about anything. No matter how you 
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B looked at it, he was in one unholy mess and all he 
wanted now was for Cathy to get out. Leave him to the 
questionable peace of his own hellish torment of mind. 

“You’re coming with me. The blonde is out. For to¬ 
night.” 

“No.” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m begging you, Cathy. Do us both a final favor. 
Just get out. So help me, I can’t take any more.” 

Too late he remembered that he was dealing with a 
fiercely determined, violent female who knew how to 
subdue that mean-tempered stallion when he defied her. 
That she made her own rules as she went alcaig, and 
had her own little ways of winning hft hattles. 

As he turned suddenly, he saw the. wdrifei iflhih of her 
lifted arm. He saw the brandy bottle in her hand and 
it was coming straight at his head, Hp be^rf'her lips 
emit the crazy sound of wild laughter. 

He jerked sideways to ward off the blow and the 
bottle caught him on the side of the head. Then he saw 
the fiery colors of autumn, reds and yellows and brilliant 
orange, weaving across a black curtain. The colors 
changed to dancing stars. Then there was only the black 
curtain, then nothing. 

After he had passed out, groaning, Cathy called the 
bellhop. She asked him to get someone to help. Her 
husband was addicted to fainting spells. She wanted to 
get him downstairs to her car so that she could get him 
home quickly. 

As she waited, Cathy went over to the bed and sat 
down beside Paul. She touched his head gently. It was 
swelling, but there was only the smallest trickle of blood. 
She whispered, “It wasn’t a very hard blow, darling.’* 
Then she muttered words that were part of the torrent 
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of doubt and hurt and raging conflict in her mind: “But 
dammit. I’d have bashed your head in if I had to, to 
keep you away from that hussy.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


Downgrade 


Good man on the downgrade, and moving right along, 
faster, faster. Gathering speed from his own momentum. 
Any signs of slowing up, and a blackmailing blonde ready 
Avith a cute red-slippered foot would give him a kick 
where it would do the most good. A Uttle dough, honey. 
Sweeten up bab/s kitty. I need money to take a trip 
to Washington. A girl has to go shopping, didnt you 
know? I want some green shoes. Then I want a green 
dress to go with the shoes. Then I want a car painted 
green to go with the dress. 'There’s nothing like having 
colors that match. 

Only I don’t think Til get green undies, because when 
I park the car and kick off the slippers and unzipper 
the dress, what’s left doesn’t have to be green. And 
there’s nothing like black chiffon on an all-over blonde. 
Gimme, gimme, gimme, brother. Or else. The history 
of a sixty-day period in a good man s life: jj 
The history of Dr. Paul Breyton. OrV4 it been simply 

a dream? I’ /il’ ' 

Was everything that had gone before, everything, 
simply a dream? The figment of an ambitious, idealistic 
man’s imagination? And what he was going through now 
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the stark reality? This. These days of quiet desperation 
while he watched his medical practice fall apart. 

"Were sorry. Dr. Breyton,” said the hospital super¬ 
intendent. “But well have to ask for your resignation." 

“Yes, of course." 

“As a general rule, the board does grant a man a 
hearing. But there are exceptions to all rules." A doctor 
who was making a spectacle of himself with his trashy 
blonde was the kind of exception they meant. The hand 
which wielded the obstetrical instruments might still be 
steady enough, but his moral fibre was cracking badly. 

Quite frankly. Dr. Breyton, a man who completely 
forgets his obligations as a husband and as a self-respect¬ 
ing member of a community has no business in the 
medical profession. Quite frankly, behavior such as yours 
gives the hospital a black eye.” 

Im sorry. Dr. Breyton, but were changing doctors, 
rd like my wife’s case record to date, if you don’t mind. 
Old Doc Parsons may be a bit behind the times in his 
methods, but if Sally gets caught suddenly in the middle 
of the night, at least well know where to find him. Old 
Doc never got drunk in his life, he’s been faithful to his 
wife for thirty years, and he’s the man we should have 
gone to in the first place.” 

"A^y don’t you get wise to yourself. Dr. Breyton? 
Can’t you see you’re finished in this town? This flaunting 
a blonde harlot before the eyes of the world may go 
over in a town like New York. But you can’t get away 
with it in a place like Clarmont. Folks won’t stand for it.” 

“Why don’t you get the hell out of town. Dr. Breyton?" 

“We don’t want your kind around these parts. It’s a 
bad example for the young people.” 

The fastest way for a doctor to ruin himself in a srtutU 
town is to start keeping a blonde. 

“Haven’t you sense enough to know that. Doc?” said 
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Joe Billings, the sheriff. Joe was so worried about his 
good friend that he was developing an unpleasant as¬ 
sortment of illnesses. Arthritis, ulcers, shingles. 

“Keeping that trashy filly,” repeated Joe. “Buying her 
a fur coat. A diamond ring. A car. Boy, have you gone 
clean off your rocker?” 

“I didn't,” Paul said. 

“Didn’t what?” 

Joe had dropped into Paul's oflBce to ask what to do 
about these damn shingles. Paul said that shingles were 
like a lot of other devilish aflSictions in this life. There 
wasn't a lot that even a doctor could do. Some form of 
nervous disorder. Very often a nerve virus. 

“Virus,” Joe growled. “These days, every damn thing 
that goes wrong with a man, it’s some land of virus. 
Well, what the heU kind of a virus is eating at you, Doc?” 

Paul shook his head. “I didn’t pay for the fur coat, 
Joe. Or the diamond. Or the car. I don't have that kind 
of money.” He neglected to add that Maggie was bleed¬ 
ing him white of such small bits of money as she could 
get out of him. But there was very little to get. 

His practice had fallen away with the spe^ of light. 
His remaining patients were mostly poor, plain people 
who did not concern themselves with their doctor's love 
life. And did not concern themselves too much about 
paying his bills, either. 

“She went up to Washington by bus,” Paul went on. 
“When she returned she was wearing the coat and the 
ring. Driving the car.” 

“If you didn't give her the dough, where did she 
get it?” 

Silently, Paul shook his head. He stared at the sheriff 
with dead, lusterless eyes. Joe was just about the only 
friend he had left in town. He felt grateful because Joe 
hadn't turned on him or given him the cold shoulder. 
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Nevertheless, he wished that Joe would stop dropping 
in every few days with his nagging questions. Paul didn’t 
know the answers and he had stopped trying to figure 
them out. He was too tired to think, too (hscouraged 
to care. 

When a man hit the skids, he hit the skids. And that 
just about covered it. No use torturing himself endlessly 
with the whys and wherefores. He’d be dead some day, 
anyway. Then none of it would matter. 

When the will to hope and fight and overcome ob¬ 
stacles went out of a man, that was the real death. 
When he lost his love, and therefore all reason to care 
what the hell happened, that was a double death. And 
after that? What diflFerence did anything make? 

Joe repeated his question. “If you don’t give it to her, 
where the hell is Maggie Todd getting that kind of 
money?" He couldn’t seem to get it off his mind. 

Presently he switched to another angle which he had 
mentioned once or twice before. “How about your girl 
friend and Ben Waters?" the sheriff said. 

Again Paul was silent. He opened a drawer and 
brought out a bottle of whiskey. He’d done more drink¬ 
ing during the past six weeks than in all the rest of his life 
put together. 

He said: "Have a drink, Joe. And do me a favor. Cut 
out the questions, will you? I don’t know any more about 
any of it than you do." And it irritated him to have Maggie 
referred to as his girl friend, 

Ben Waters he didn’t even want to think about. The 
very mention of the man’s name reminded him of what 
he would always believe to be the root of the debacle 
of his life. He didn’t know what was going on between 
Cathy and her hired man. But he knew that the town 
was alive with whisperings and gossip about those hvo. 

Not that people blamed Cathy very much. The way 
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her husband was carrying on, it was enough to drive a 
woman to almost anything. 

Joe swallowed his drink and relit his pipe. He said 
that he couldn’t get it out of his head. There was some¬ 
thing going on between those two, Maggie and Ben. 
He could swear he’d spotted them two or three times 
in a parked car. Five, six miles out of town. It was night¬ 
time, but he’d recognized their voices. He prided himself 
on his memory for voices. "When two crooks like that 
get so chummy, there’s some kind of dirt behind it” 

The two men had another drink together. Then they 
sat silent for a time. Presently, without another word, 
the sheriff got up and left 

Paul poured himself more whiskey. Working slowly 
over a drink. Staring into space. It was surprising how 
many hours a man could put in doing nothing but that. 
Just drinking and staring. While the minutes ticked 
away into eternity, devouring what was left of his span 
on this earth. One day his number would finally come 
up, with nothing to show that he had ever lived, and 
thus proving his life a meaningless, ironic joke from 
start to finish. 

Why bother to go on with a life which meant nothing 
to anyone else, to himself only more and more of a grim, 
needless form of punishment? Why not end it all? 

He unlocked the top drawer of his desk and took out 
the .45 which he had bought when he first came to 
Clarmont. A doctor had to be out at all hours, and 
hold-ups were on the increase. Paul stared thoughtfully 
at the gun. He played with the safety catch. But it was 
hard for him to get away from the thinking of a lifetime. 
That life was God-given, and therefore a sacred thing. 
But it was comforting to know that the thing was handy. 

He was locking it back in the drawer when Maggie 
came in. 
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‘‘Hi, lover boy,” Maggie said. She tripped over to the 
desk and gave his passive lips a moist, warmish loss. 

She insisted on carrying out the pretense that they 
were devoted lovers of long standing. Paul understood 
that she had a cruel streak a mile wide, and this was 
one of her ways of making him squirm. It was also her 
way of punishing him for letting her strictly alone. 

It had been easy enough to do. She had soon lost her 
power to arouse his carnal appetites. Only a crazy man 
or the weakest of weaklings could continue to desire a 
woman who signed his death warrant anew with the 
start of each bright, wintry day. He had even stopped 
hating her. 

Paul pushed her away from him. “Listen, Maggie, 
from here on we can get along without the hot kisses.” 

She perched on the desk and lit a cigarette. Smiling, 
she inquired sweetly: “Don't you like my kisses?” 

When he was silent, she went on in an even sweeter 
voice which chilled him: “You liked them once, honey. 
I'd advise you to learn to like them again. Well have an 
awful funny kind of life together if you don't. When 
we're shacked up in some little apartment. Maybe in 
some city where nobody ever heard of either one of us.” 

Paul swung his swivel chair down, lifted his brows up. 
He asked her what she was talking about 

“I'm pregnant,” Maggie said. 

“So what?” Paul said. 

At first blush, the clear implication of her words struck 
him as impossible and therefore absurd. If this was an¬ 
other trick to get more money out of him, she was 
wasting her time. She had already milked him dry of 
his personal savings. He suspected tliat she was lying. 
If she wasn't then clearly there was some other Johnny- 
come-lately. 

She swung one leg and smiled over her smoke rings. 
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“If you don’t believe me, you can take me right into that 
next room and ’zamine me. I aint got no objections if 
you want to do that. You 11 soon find out that this is 
strictly on the up and up, honey. I waited to tell you 
until I was absolutely sure and positive. Now I’m pos¬ 
itive. This morning I threw up. I ain’t going to like this 
morning sickness routine. I ain’t going to like losing my 
nice figure, either. So you needn’t sit there squirming 
like a fish on dry land. What you’ve got ahead of you 
ain’t nothin’ compared with what I’ve got ahead of me. 
But I gotta take it and like it. And so do you.” 

It was true that Paul was beginning to squirm. He felt 
the blood draining from his face. He felt a little as if 
he were bleeding all over. He thought back to that first 
morning in the little dark room behind Andy’s bar. It 
was possible. 

“Are you trying to pin some other man’s responsibility 
on me?^ he inquired coldly. 

"I haven’t let another man come near me,” Maggie 
said sullenly. “And I won’t have you calling me a liar 
when I say that.” 

She marched around the room before she returned to 
his desk and leaned toward him. “You. All your spouting 
about how awful it is for people not to give a kid a 
decent start. Once they’ve started it, it’s up to them to 
take the responsibility. Think of the kid first. Give it 
legitimate parents, love, care. That’s your line. Okay. 
Now let’s see you come through.” 

His stomach was hollow inside him. He saw the pit 
in front of him deepening and widening. Until now, un¬ 
consciously he had clung to a dim hope that somehow 
he could get free of Maggie’s diabolical hold on him. 
Very often a blackmailer outsmarted herself. But this 
was a different matter. 

This was a thing which went straight to the root of 
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his deepest and most passionate conviction. The respon¬ 
sibility of a man to the unborn child which was the fruit 
of his seed. 

‘‘What do you want me to do?^* he asked. 

‘Tfou ve got to divorce your wife and marry me. Well 
go to a dty. It won’t take you long to work up a new 
practice. After the kid is bom, you can have a divorce 
if you want it” Maggie had it all thought out “Of 
course, youTl always have to put up the dough for the 
kid. Even if you and me quit living together.” 

Her bright mouth wore a cool half-smile as she waited 
for his answer. Even now, Paul wondered why he did 
not hate her. It was possible that he was allowing her 
to fasten a rope around his neck, simply because he had 
too active a conscience and she had no conscience at alL 

She would resort to anything to get what she was fc 
after, and he could not take the awful chance of having 
his child abandoned in a bus station. Which was exactly 
what Maggie might do, and never give it a second 
thought I 

“Well?” She was waiting. “Why don’t you say some- I 
thing?” H 

“What is there to say, Maggie?” 

He stared at her out of eyes sunk deep in his fhlp 
cheeks. “Ill have to accept what you tell me as true. 
That leaves me very httle choice. But God help you 
if I ever discover you’ve lied.” 

Threats never lx)thered Maggie, and her triumph 
filled her with gleeful excitement. She ran around the 
desk to Paul and threw her arms around him , “You’ll 
divorce her? You’ll marry me?” 

“Yes.” 

Maggie had wriggled her body into the smaD segment 
of space between Paul and the desk. Their bodies 
touched. 
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“How about giving me a kiss that’s the real McCoy? 
Just to prove there’s no hard feeling. Huh?” 

Paul pushed her away and as he did he saw his o£Bce 
door open. 

It was Cathy who had exactly two words to say to 
the blonde; “Get outl” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Confession 


Cathy drew up a chair and sat across the desk from Paul. 

She had never looked so beautiful. She was always 
doing her red hair in some new style. Today she had it 
parted in the middle and combed sleekly back. She wore 
a gray fur coat. She loved furs, and the furs must have 
loved her because they became her so. 

She threw back the coat and under it her taffeta dress 
was gray, and very plain. Almost prim. With dainty 
white collars and cuffs. She was always so dainty and 
clean about her person. She looked like a madonna in 
the plain gray dress. She looked wonderful. He could 
have fallen to his knees before her, in woman worship. 
His woman. 

Only she wasn’t his, and never would be again. 

She smiled at him. It was the land of smile a woman 
pins on her face when everything she cares about is 
finished and done for. It was a smile that held the mem¬ 
ory of every lass they had shared, every moment when 
they had lain passionately in each other’s arms, every 
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single hour of the dark, fiery, wonderful nights when 
they had carried each other to the summit of ecstasy, 
then slept, only to wake, reaching for each other, ready 
to love again. 

It was a smile that said: “But its all over now. Its 
been over for quite a while, but I didn’t want to believe 
it. I kept hoping. Until five minutes ago when I walked 
through the door and saw that slut in your arms. Now 
I know for sure. So okay. Go ahead and get your divorce. 
Only maybe I won’t put you to all that boAer. But first 
I'll give you the whole, brutal truth. It’s easy enough to 
tell you now. Because what have I got to lose?” 

She told Paul her story. 

“I’ve never had a really clear conscience about my 
baby,” she said at one point, after she had told him about 
her early involvement with Ben Waters. “On the other 
hand, I couldn’t help myself. I was too young to make 
my own decisions. I was allowed no money until it was 
all over. And from the day my mother whisked me off to 
Europe, she watched me like a hawk. She arranged for 
the adoption. I was never allowed to see my baby after 
it was bom.” 

Her voice was as calm and cool and steady as if she 
were telling about some other girl who had been forced 
to give her illegitimate baby away to strangers. 

As for Ben, she had never told him anything about 
her pregnancy. How he found out she would never know. 

“That’s all he’s been after,” Cathy explained. “You 
thought he wanted to sleep with me, but you thought 
wrong. Oh, he wouldn’t have been against a little am¬ 
orous activity on the side. He tried it a few times, and 
I played up to him. Up to a point. I thought I might 
get around him, persuade him to leave me sJone, forget 
about it. That’s what I was doing that morning when 
you walked in and caught us together. But I was wasting 
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my time. I soon found that out. He was after money. 
He forced me to give him that job. If I didn’t, he was 
coming to you with the whole story about my past. He 
swore he could produce the child if he had to. He was 
probably lying, but I couldn’t be sure. He’s been black¬ 
mailing me ever since. In two short months he’s pulled 
over ten thousand dollars out of me.” She laughed, 
“Pretty soft for the guy. While it lasted. But it’s all over 
now. I’m not afraid of him any longer.” 

She pulled on her fur coat and stood up. For the first 
time her mouth quivered, and tears glistened on her long 
curling lashes as she said tunelessly: “When there s noth- 
ing to be afraid of.” 

Paul took a long, deep, grinding breath and cam© 
around the desk toward her. His arms reached for her 
in a pleading gesture. But when he tried to touch her 
she writhed away from his hands. “After what I saw and 
heard when I walked in here, I’d rather be touched by 
a rattlesnake,” she said. 

Paul had a curious feeling that he was walking in a 
nightmare. Why, in God’s name, hadn’t she told him all 
this long ago? 

“You told me your opinion of any girl who would 
abandon her baby to strangers,” was Cathy’s answer to 
that question. 

Then she started walking toward the door. 

He wanted desperately to stop her from going. But 
there was no way to stop her, no way at all. She would 
not give him the chance to explain about Maggie’s black¬ 
mail operations. He managed to tell a little of it. H© 
managed to tell her that to this day he could not swear 
that he was not responsible for the Todd woman’s death. 
And wouldn’t any man make a fool of himself with a 
thing like that hanging over his head? 

Cathy refused to concern herself with the matter, one 
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way or the other. She was very dubious about his story, 
anyway. For a moment she paused and turned to study 
him. “My money and my friends would be behind you. 
We could crack that tart’s frameup in short order. Do 
you want it that way? Or do you still want a divorce?” 

And there was nothing he could say to that. Absolutely 
nothing. Because Maggie s voice was banging in his ears, 
and her words were the voice of his conscience. The kid 
comes before anything else. ThaTs your line. Now lefs 
see you come through. 

Cathy was waiting for his reply. 

Then she said: T believe you love her. It's the only 
explanation there can be.” 

Again she waited. Again Paul was silent. Explanation! 

How could he explain that moment of madness in 
Andys bar, the emotional urgency and strain which had 
led up to it? Why add to the complications of a situation 
which was already messed up beyond repair? It couldn't 
help any. Nothing could help. It*s your kidy and youve 
got to see it through with me. 

Paul put his palms to his cheeks, pressed his fingers 
hard against his closed eyes. He stood so for a moment, 
muttering, “Oh, God.” He said it over and over again. 

Cathy came close to him. If he had opened his eyes 
then, he would have seen the tears blinding her eyes. 
“Its okay, Paul. Maybe I'll fix things so you won't have 
to worry about a divorce.” 

He did not ask her what she meant He did not hear 
her words very clearly at the moment 

At the door, Cathy paused again. “Paul,” she said 
gently. “That day when I struck you with my riding 
whip. I was afraid you'd ruin your hands fighting. I had 
to stop you some way.” 

Catliy opened the door and went out She closed it 
very quietly. 
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When she was gone, Paul went back to his desk and 
went to work on the bottle of whiskey. He lifted it to 
his lips. He kept on drinking. Not until the bottle was 
nearly empty did certain words of Cathy’s come back 
to him. Maybe you won’t have to worry about a divorce. 
Maybe I can /ix things. 

As a doctor, he understood certain psydiological tend¬ 
encies which stemmed from her iimer emotional conflict. 
In some ways, Cathy had always been a very lonely 
person. Never an altogether happy person. All of this 
was fertile soil for a suicidal tendency. More than once, 
when she was nervous or distraught, she had talked 
crazily of one last wild ride on Nemesis, “And maybe 
neither of us will come back," she once had added. 

And today there had been tragedy in her eyes, and 
a kind of madness in her smile. The heartbreak of a 
woman who had taken all she intended to take. 

And you put the look there, Paul Breyton. You and 
yoiu" blonde. And your goddam scruples about certain 
matters. Which will probably turn out to be just another 
very, very expensive way of playing the sucker. 

Now go and get her before it’s too late. 

If it isn’t already too late. 

He drained the bottle and headed for the door. 'Then 
Paul thought of something else. 

He took the .45 out of the drawer. 
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CHAPTER XIX B 

Murder Will Out 


There were no lights on in the house. He could see only 
its dark, shadowy outline as he drove up and parked 
across the street. He walked quietly around the side of 
the house and headed toward the stables. 

The lights were bright in the little apartment upstairs. 
The drapes were drawn, but one window was open a 
few inches and as he walked closer he could bear voices. 
Two voices, one raised in anger. He recognized them 
immediately. Ben Waters and Maggie. 

Maggie was saying that if Ben would only keep quiet^ 
she could explain everything. 

If he was going to act like a sorehead, just because 
she’d spent a little money that was hers, the hell with 
him. The thing for him to do was to pipe down and use 
his head for a change, instead of going off half cocked. 

“I’ve got everything fixed up swell," Maggie was say¬ 
ing. “He thinks the Idd is his. It’s bard to believe a guy 
^^ cyuld be that kind of a sap. But he is. And we’ll be 
pretty if you just keep your shirt on. Once we’re 
and the brat arrives, I’ll hold him up for a nice 
jj; We of dough, due on the first of every month. 

di^well doa Once he gets out of this town, he can 
work'’’ihto the big money. Don’t you see what that 
means?” 

“I see just one thing, you double-crossing little tart 
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You made off with all that dough your old woman had 
hid away. You were supposed to hand that dough over 
to me. Ain’t that what I told you to do, damn you? 
Wasn’t that our agreement? Huh?" 

“Oh, Ben, honey, don’t play dumb. That was only 
chicken feed. And I had to get myself some nice clothes, 
didn’t I? That was playing it smart, wasn’t it? To put 
on a classy front” 

“Thinking you could put something over on me,” Ben 
snarled. “You ou^t to have knovm better’n that There 
ain’t no dame can pull a fast one on me and get away 
with it.” 

“I’m thinking about our future, honey. Don’t you see 
how it will work out? We’ll be set with a nice income 
from that sucker for life. The more he makes, the more 
I’ll put the bite on him for the kid. Then we’ll have it 
to spend on ourselves.” 

Paul could hear the so\md of a fist against soft flesh. 
He heard the muttered curse: “Damn little double- 
ttosser.” 

He started to move away from the door. Then some¬ 
thing that the man was saying jerked him back again. 

“What do you think I bashed your old lady over the 
head for? You think I go around killing old dames just 
for a way to spend the evening? Suppose the cops got 
wise?” 

“They ain’t gonna get wise, and you know it. They’ve 
forgotten it by this time. And don’t you go hitting me 
again, Ben Waters. I’m warning you." 

“Ill hit you or any other damn thing I feel like doing. 
Maybe I’ll finish you off for good. If there’s enough dough 
in it to make it worthwhile. I’ll take my chances. Any 
dame tries to double-cross me. I’ll take my diances then, 
too, believe me. And you lying through your teeth right 
along. Giving me a song and dance about how you 
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couldn't find the dough. Now you let it slip out that you 
did find it. How much was there? Go on. Spill it Or do 
I have to beat it out of you?” 

Paul heard a series of slaps and the sound curdled 
his blood. 

“You stop hitting me,” Maggie said suUenly. 

“How much?” 

“Three thousand bucks. Maybe a little more. I don't 
remember exactly. It was all in small bills and coins.” 

“And how much you got left?” 

“A hundred. Maybe a little over.” 

“All that dough was supposed to come to me. I bashed 
the old woman over the head so there won't be no further 
argument about it. And you start lying. You hold out on 
me. You run your tail off, blowing all that dough on 
yourself. Selling me a bill of goods about how the doc is 
buying all this stuff for you. Now it turns out he ain't 
bought you a damn thing worth talking about. And the 
dough's gone. Playing me for a damn fool. Giving me 
the run-around. A hundred bucks lefti” 

Now the movements around the room began. Paul 
could see nothing. Yet he could see it all The words 
and the soimds reflected the image of what was happen¬ 
ing as clearly as a moving picture projected on a screen. 

Maggie began to back away. Terror was written over 
her face, as she saw the look in the man's eyes. She 
stumbled over a chair, and the chair went over. 

Another piece of furniture toppled over. The man had 
reached her and was hitting her again. 

Maggie sobbed that she wanted a drink. Why couldn’t 
he understand that their future was the important thing? 

“All you think about,” she told Ben, “is getting hold of 
a little dough today. I was figuring it for us to be sitting 
pretty for a long time to come. Honest, Ben, you ought 
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to think some about the future. That’s what a smart 
guy does.** 

As he heard her talking Paul had the sickening and 
growing feeling that Ben was the lowest form of sadist, 
playing with the girl as a cat plays with a mouse. 
Inching her backwards. Slapping at her. Tormenting her. 
Whetting his own appetite by tormait until the moment 
came to pounce. 

When the moment came it reached out to the man 
listening outside, like a tangible thing. Paul’s blood froze. 

He heard Ben growl: “Here’s news for you, blondie. 
You ain’t got no future.” 

Maggie gave one piercing scream. 'Then her voice 
stopped abruptly. When Paul opened the door, the man's 
huge hands were at her throat. Her face was turning 
blue, her eyes already protruding from their sockets. 

Paul had snapped the safety catdi on the gun. He 
had no particular compunction about shooting to kill. 
It was no worse than aiming at a wild animal that was 
too dangerous to be left at large. 

'The shot roared through the room. 

Before Paul left he advised Maggie to take a drink 
and lie down for a few minutes. “Then call the police, 
he said, “and tell them the truth.” 

He went out and around to the stables. He switched 
on a light and for a moment he felt delirious with hap¬ 
piness. Nemesis was in his stall So were Cathy s other 
riding horses. 

She didn’t do anything crazy, thank die Lord. Then 
another thought struck him and he went back toward 
the house. He heard the phone ringing as he walked 
across the patio and up on the porch. It took him a 
moment to find his key. The phone stopped as he went 
inside. By the time he found a drink and gulped it down, 
the ringing started again. He answered the phone. 
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Paul's body tensed. The tingling coursing through his 
nervous system was a stark, sickening fear as he heard 
a woman's voice say that Mrs. Breyton had been rushed 
to a hospital. A maid had found her with a nearly empty 
bottle of sleeping tablets beside her. 

His question chattered shakily throu^ stiff lips. 

"How is she?” 

The voice spoke again, and the terror drained slowly 
out of him. Mrs. Breyton had been unconscious but she 
was coming out of it. “I think everything is going to be 
all right. Doctor.” 

Paul left the house quickly. He felt giddy as he crossed 
the street and got into his car. At first he wondered if 
that last drink had been one too many. Then he felt 
laughter rolling through him, and he understood that the 
laughter and the giddiness came from his sense of vast 
relief. 

The entire pattern of his life had been threatened and 
nearly destroyed. Now the nightmare was over. He was 
on his way to Cathy who was going to be all right. The 
voice on the phone had summed it up perfectly. Every¬ 
thing was going to be all right. 

Yes, everything was going to be all right. Better than 
it had ever been. What he and Cathy had both gone 
through would make their love a far stronger thing than 
it ever was; they would have a tie of understanding that 
would bind them together for the rest of their lives. 
A tie that was based on love and sympathy. And faith. 
He spoke softly, to Cathy. The words he would say when 
he got to her. 

“My wife. My baby. My only love.* 

THE END 
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LITTLE is left to the imagination in this 
outspoken novel about a physician spe¬ 
cializing in female disorders. It bluntly 
reveals, for example, that his own wife 
was cursed with a disease even he could 
not cure-a chronic, pathological hun¬ 
ger whose symptoms took strange 
forms.... 

WITH access to so many charming 
patients, it was only natural that the 
doctor be tempted. He was, and he suc¬ 
cumbed. It was the one solace for his 
wife’s many transgressions. But a reck¬ 
less misstep with a lovely young blonde 
catapulted him into a violent drama of 
fiery emotions and twisted passions. 
Suddenly he was faced with disaster, 
personal and professional. His wife—and 
his other women-were ruining him! 
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A master of sophisticated detail, Florenz 
Branch in this bold book has once again 
produced an engrossing, ironic commen¬ 
tary on modern love. Etched against this 
background, the characters come vividly 
alive. Readers will intimately know Dr. 
Breyton,- his beautiful wife, Cathy; Mag¬ 
gie Todd, the blonde temptress, 
and Margie Cobey..,., 
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